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AIMS AND OBJECTS OF TEE SOCIETY 


The primary aim of the Research Society of Pakistan is broadly to 
render services to scholars and students on the same lines as those of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal in undivided India. This is, however, 
subject to two basic modifications, viz., (1) the activities of the 
Society will include modern as well as earlier periods -and (2) priority 
will be given to works connected with Muslim heritage in Indc-Pak. 
sub-continent, with special emphasis on the regions comprising West 
Pakistan. To achieve the above aims the Society will undertake : 

(i) to search for, acquire and publish important manuscripts and 
other valuable source material relating to the history and 
cultural heritage of Pakistan and Muslim India, 

(//) to provide facilities for and promote research on 

(a) Cultural and political aspects of the life of Muslims of 

the sub-continent, 

(b) cultural, political, literary, linguistic, economic, topogra- • 
phical and archaeological features of West Pakistan, 

(Hi) to publish results of research in the form of books, mono- 
graphs, etc. 


(/ v ) to publish a research journal which will among other things, 
provide information regarding research work carried on by- 
other organizations, especially in West Pakistan, and 


* ‘H 


(r) to take such other steps as may be necessary to further the 
of the Society., 
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objectives of the Society..*-, 
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SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES 
AND OUR CONTRIBUTORS 

1. SUKHUN DAN-E-FA RS 
{/)/•. Muhammad Sadiq) 

Dr. Muhammad Sadiq, M.A. Ph.D., Principal, Dysl Singh College, 
Lahore, formerly Principal and Professor of English, Government 
College, Lahore is the author of three important books. A History of 
Urdu Literature (London, 1964), Modern Urdu Literature (Bombay, 
1948) and a book on Muhammad Husain Az:id which is being printed 
in England. 

In this article the learned writer has thrown fresh light on the 
main sources of Muhammad Husain Azad’s famous work on the 
history of Persian language, “Sukhun Dan-e-Fars”. Azad, he tells 
us, visited Persia long after the compilation of Sukhun-Dan-e-Fars. 
His observations on Persia are mainly based on Malcolm’s ‘History of 
Persia’, a fact not acknowledged even by Azad, who visited Turkistan 
in 1865 A.D. as a British Intelligence officer. His Turkistuni expe- 
riences find place in the book under the garb of the writer’s experiences 
in Persia. The reason for this supression of facts is obvious. 

2. NAWWAB MUSTAFA KHAN SHAIFTAH’S WILL 
{Muhammad Ayyftb Qddiri ) 

Mr. Muhammad Ayyub Qddiri, is a well known Urdu writer, with 
^several books to his credit. Prominent among these is a monograph 
^entitled Makhdiim Jahanian-e-Jahiuigasht (,ru;k> oUt^ 

•Karachi, 1963). r ' ' 

After giving a brief account of the political background of the times 



of Nawwab Mu'tafa Khan Shaiftah (1221 A.H./1806 A.D. — 1286 A.H. 
3869A.D.) the writer gives a brief sketch of the life of Shaiftah and his 
literary works. He discusses in detail events leading to Shaiftah’s 
imprisonment on the alleged participation in the War of Independence 
of 1857. During the period of imprisonment, which lasted for a few 
months, Shaiftah wrote his will. Mr. Qadiri here discusses the authen- 
ticity or otherwise of this unsigned document and concludes that it is a 
genuine one. It is difficult to say, he argues, whether this copy is the 
original one written in Shaiftah’s own hand or a copy of the same 
made by someone else. 

3. NUR-UL-‘AIN WAQIF 
{Ghulam Rabbdni ‘Aziz) 

Professor Ghulam Rabbani ‘Aziz, M.A., P.E.S. (Rtd), Principal, 
Islamia Degree College, Qasur, has edited and annotated three books : 
Dlwan-e-Waqif (uislj Lahore, 1961), Diwan-e-Ghanlmat (jUp 

(Lahore, 1958) and Masnawi Nairang-e-‘Ishq (jtU 
(Lahore, 1960). 

A more or less detailed life-history of Waqif (c. 1 105—1200 A.H.) 
the famous Persian poet of the eighteenth century, is attempted by 
the author. The writer, who has already edited and published the Dlwan 
of this poet, bases his ’account on contemporary sources. This article 
gives the most detailed information, so far available, about the poet. 
His major contribution is the fixation of an approximate date of the 
poet’s birth which had not been properly attempted before. 

4. PAK-O-HIND KE FARSI ADAB MEN ALIF, WAO 
AUR YA-E-MA‘RUF KA LIS AN I ATI AUR DASTUR1 
MUTALA'A 

{Dr. Muhammad Basheer Husain ) 

Dr. Muhammad Basheer Husain M.A. (.Persian), M.A. (Urdu) 
and Ph.D. (Tehran), is the author of Rahnuma-e-Reeshah-e-Afal-e- 
Farsi (^jB jUsi Lcjj .(Tehran, 1963) and F‘il-e-Muzari‘ 

Dar Zaban-e-Farsi (^jB obj J-*i) (Tehran, in Press). He is 

at present working as a Research Officer in the Research Society of 
Pakistan. 


The author here discusses and analyses in detail the three long 
vowels (a), (u) and iJjj** t$k (!) from linguistic and 

phonetical point of view. He explains how these sounds affect various 
problems of Persian grammar, e.g.. Present tense, the Aorist, a Noun or 
Pronoun in Possessive case and the Adjunct. He has laid special stress 
on the relation of philology to grammar. He has also pointed 
out seme of the orthographical mistakes being made in Persian 
publications of Indo-Pakistan sub-continent. 

5. ANJUMAM-E-QASUR AUR US KA ADABI-O-'ILMI 

MAJALLAH 

(Shaikh Muharamad Is mar 1 1 Pmipatl) 

Shaikh Muhammad IsmaMI Panipatl, a famous Urdu writer, lias 
about fifty books to his credit. Notable among these are : Maktfibat-e- 
Hali (,J^ objccCd, Zamlmah-e-Kulliyyfit-e-Hali QyU olg" 

Mazamin-e-Waheed-ud-Din Saleem /OmUo-*), Makateeb- 

ttl 

e-Sir Sayyed and Maqalat-e-Sir Sayyed oh ,i~) 

(15 vols). 

The article is a brief history of the Anjmnan-e-Qasur (1874 A.D.) 
and the monthly journal of the Anjuman. The contributors to the 
Journal include such eminent writers as Sir Sayyed Ahmad Khan, 
Mohsin-ul-Mulk and Muhammad Husain Azad. An article on jour- 
nalism contributed to the said journal has been reproduced. In the 
opinion of the writer, this was probably the first article in Urdu on the 
history of journalism. 
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The Bengal Peasantry in the 19th Century. 
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Hindu Society during the Muslim period of Bengal. 
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Mughal period of Bengal History. 
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A monograph on Akbar’s time (under preparation). 
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Some important poets during Mughal period. 
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South Asian policy of the United States. 
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(r)^jft LiJ J jT ^ 6 j ’ £j ^ ’'- cj >- d> 

* 4$C! dS\.>" {£>j* m 3 i UM 6.^ cJi ^ 

^ ;, * f 4 - * j 4 1? | , a) > 

6^ ^ J u^*J c5 J >^ v** - 

(r)ffjft t$l 6“>6 q^S^jIj ji y* X^- 

^ c*~u~ S 2.3* <6^ ¥? 2^ S °Uf {** vi 

jTi Sja (_-^G> uy <d_j4 il 61 - ui* ^ 

* C&J’^' j3^ 0 (AiIa«'I ,^jhso 


“ 1 dr cr* “1 

r Jh J3^J« f A ) iri ^^4Jj^li Als2. } * Atjizk 

- A s V-T A jji 

( {S {jj^Jj^J^ Sr* > ^^v ^ J T f f ■AJ^xSCj / A^jlaiSt' ■■■ 

,.^ . ... ■ *" I 6 M 1 U^ 

- n J ^ f t * i/ -ff 


: «£_ A* ij-* 13J ^ ji*J 3-" J*- XJ (Jfc* v i:r ^ 


JU 


gft* J-* 


cJj3 * U*3 ^*«j O^lil jl j^dlj-si ^ 

( 0 » fcP»«wJ ^j|b** 3 ^P jb (j^b i^Jlfi-' 6:1*5 (J 1 Ci**»*^ £ Js*m p 1 3 1 ^ 3 

3 L» (j^b^o ! As^bx Afh- {jp^' r * {J&* b^3 j"?. y^ ijf C)” cjCj^ l)^-^J 

«JLiii. b J^i uiJI a3C^ (j^4 j a L ^aJ! <SXJ ! ^c- jl 


(t)u-. «■» — ^I^Ssajs^ ^ £• b*„A 3 3 A«*^«»J»5^ ot 3 1 Aa 


>> 


(jl 3 ^wjB jJbUwS^* b A5"" tf 3 ^ Al ^ ll>3 j5^ ^ ^ Aj jt^ 

£ <3333 * ^* 4 ■ {JT ^**3 1 ( uCr 9 oUJt- ^jU ^<0! o! j^o.a» 

^Jb t*5b I j.5^* A 1 a<> dj»4>& Jv 3 ^ ^ ^ Jrtj y m, ^ : ii i <3331^1 {j*£b 

Aj f>f ^ J {£<X*~u> A^>- bSo ! 5fcu » (j^& ^ 3 ^ *-f*^*\s* ^ , " ^jjbdiP 

^1 ^ UVjh 5^ b 3 aJ b' ^ ^ « J* L5vJ O 3 J: 

(r)^pb*^ *jl \$Jj ; jl cSJJ ^jj^ ^-<&SS 1&50 ^JxJ\ jS £ j^cla 

*m J J.&v* 03 « CJA^ C—jbS^" 4 ^ 3 ' Wf 3 ^ ^w*^b I ^** 3 !? ^d 

^d ^ 3 .*j b (&!)f £ (j £ bj j 3 «A^lj A^^T - 3 ** 3 *^ ^ ^ 

* tfL. l&$3 uy 

* 3 ^ l^p^j ^3‘w4 33 1 Aa Ajj»4 3 ^*^ cS 3^ 

^3^ b mr Cp) ^ ^ 33 ^**^ A j! 3 fj^b djb 


- ^ O* ~) 

“ ^ ) (J 4 ^ Aww j.]IAaJ& ^yui £z^*f£U4 " ^ 

• <| a 3 s31 ^ J 3 ^V ^**.j 3 ^ 3 J CjbtAJ dA^3 ^Ia. J 3 ! Ac^.Ja^ m f 

- \ ? & c? ‘ ” ’> ” ” >> ” f< V J l -r* 

( j_^V j ^ £ a J? J 

■ trr i/ 

- U6 0* ^ — 1 

4X _jJa^ ( Jmj] Xk».! iLSjl ji5ns jl { j» _4*« Ayia. (( ( 2; P 2jj_^~o5^ (^u5 Ijj cJfl J ,J 

: - »r& i/»mrj/| 


^ f*" 5, < - _5 . 

<T~ : 2 ?--’ Z^ 

pJb Jljjl ZCsl 5 ^ - <£_ UU jT jUl ^ 4 jUi!>‘ 


Z.1 






: jr_y 0>: uy 


f j cJCU! jfttlaJ 

f 9 J 

o O A5 !|| «« ,, ^ 

^ w ^- V 


* 


» ■^f«u.•t^>.•3 , y 3 

V> **V -/ 

n < 

trig 

fl J 

AXv J AX3j 

& j 

3^- |J*|P y^ 3 

>« w 

^ ji j y° SL 

ob 

5 J3*^" v>3 J 

-T 1 

4.5vli yt> 


cZL> 


( t ) * 4 J^-- /^-- jl-Xc^-J - * 


.! < jb 


J> 


4>j < q] 


OJ! (, 


{..J* 


M» < 0 ^**^ Jj J |3 

^ y& Ij ss. U ol 3 tj&h* U& J,b * AAiU ^ J*^ 3-3 


(^aO*) - jljl 4«3 j-^ *4 t ztn*** “ 


L 5 * 


(r) 

a. o^. c5 jaT 6lf^ iS '*^ ; *” xsSLp jj.^ 5C» j.^*l 

H S' 4 J* (tSj*! JJ'I cS^) ^ ^ 3^ 

Ojjj,^* XL *b cH 1>»* V 3v 3 ! c£f* 3J 

^ j^jjuf jlj <Jf ** jjf <-*Jl 5^ j>1 ^ o - ^ 

jjf~ cjf j* b £jt.*p ijC'J ^S' j> Ui (j^J*^ Ur 5 °lr. ~ u ^J^- 

^ 5 Co jA <Jo 3 cJfOlt* _ jji JT cH - T~ Ofr L*3^ 

: u^ 

jji 6 ^^3 0^uJ5" (^1 jA ( q~ 4 iS^ 3^ * j-j cS 1 ^ * f4 

j!j3 cS 3^ j3^ O^U l£ 5%~ ( Cf**" ^3j > cSj-^’ * J? ^3* 

- *j¥-j 

*T <JLSl vJ A i (J^o Ojj4j^ ^ ** ^ ^ ‘ J3~ Jifr? 

y4 3 A,SCb b mb jS^k «JX»» j. 5^ fcjp.^3 $Jf c^ii^l ^/u l1^3 
(j\-&A (jrOb^» ^ 5 ” ^ 5^1 ( 3 *^ i$~* Cjjl«p 

* lxL> I ja l^SO ^g3su«l (^)ujIx5 l-SG i 5^? (jf a t ^.5v) jij^l 

3 Aj JjA^ ojUui ^1 03J3 j ^ (Jbj J-joi 4jSW lj 


*• Y **J ImJ^ j! ^ C3 5 " | * Y iO V(M-3bA ^3 . , «* I 

~^J*- 1 S*± -r 

Aa-***! «il*vfc«l TiPc^yAin} t ^ L^-i !*» o “ y* 

-‘n/ i u iA inr 


/ / 

~ ^ Ja^\ jjl ^ iSj 3 j^ 

j> *jt £*3 {(J^* W 'J'?) j 3 *< 3 ^ |«»*«! jj^ (d 3 C£« jJ J (J^-U ^..wj ^3! ^36 

a5o j^aS"""* = V -A jr- ^ ,ljf%S IT ^5^"l*« ^ U jji j!j £ «*»■&) I ^4^ 

^ ^bfc **».. J -Ua^ 2 p.^1 Ca^jXJS- jjl <j\-a 61 

* «£L ^ <-jT~ 

X t> 1j jj ! 3*3 ^ u**^ * 3?, p- j^*p {J% s {J^*** &J*$^ 6*** ^P j hya.^ 

_ 3** {{C*il&\** jjl UuiU^-V* <53 ^ blp <jl$Jfl jJl jUlc ^ 6 j 5 l* 

^oL ^T ^3*^ O?:*/ 1 ^ L& J *b 3*^. <jUx^ 

- ^ 0^4 

3 * 3 & ^ 3 A jv (consonant) ^3’^^ uij-^ j 5 l 

L>» '3 brfXl yT" ^ w 2 j 3 *^. t3"3 l<yP ! 3 *“ ^"*^ X~ ImS^*** ( J ? JT >> ^ 

^xj (vowels) u?J f ^ (consonant) ^3^ ^3** 3^ *&j£~ 

( tjCb jr-jl <> oIasw o! » ,3* lx 5 w j 5 ^ 63^^ 3^ (3^1 ^ J^J <* 3JJ 

— £^0^3 £* <!k 7 ?’ 3 j** jji *» o6*<« olj'^* ^ ^~~aw> ^>+1*} 6 ^-fewU>U 6^ £ C 3 Xw ,-0 3^4 

aSCj j,>» 3^ .. ^.Sl (jbs) c*il*a! &j*mS~ yj>z 3 51 033^ 6^* c^r -9 1* 6! 

JLL oil^l ^3 43°! ( u^> (consonants) ^^3^^ J6 <pL~j ^ ^3 

- -A. ^ U jtt 

(long vowel) ^ ^ ^j. 5 ^ 3^1 Jl. ^iU^® I ^SCi 

4.7 U ^2 ^-iU^ j> J& J T 03^^^ J3^ tJ3j^ J*i f Jl 5^u 

i*« J". 3»«! A,S\ii (f ^^.SCw# i>* ^b^J (3^f** ^“-asUipI 6 j.^ 5 ^** CU^Ij £^3J 
-oj^ ^^3 09^1 £_ tri ^ (consonant) ^^3^ 

3^7 3^^. x U^ ^ ^ °^ 3 ^ 6^3^ ^ s- 3 c SL J}^j 2 )ji 4 ^^ 

.,5*" j 1 §1 t ■? Otj'.3*4 1 j? f jjl> ■ ■ tJJ >$': ■ : ; ^563^** 65 ^Cjt?cXi ! b (y) 

bl r ^3* j! 3?3 3^^ {JJ*p jjf 4 ^*^ ,51 yt|T 4J3S- 4 i 3 *i 

i«*u ^ u 3^1 jjl uuj( ^ ^ y^- 6 ^ 3^^ 3^** {j^ * ^ 

*^Ag» « ^ cS^ 6^^ 3"^ aciUl ^ Oj^f 

( \ )<wjIx 5" tJl ! 5^ ^ ■ (jp^ ^ u^» 03^ 1^" 3 ^^ lS* fj$ 


| U® ^ *&! gei ^51^ J3^ ^ uiJlj* a J^jXjfjU^l v »! 

« vr u^ ^ JSV> jl J 3 AU 


iS jt* $jy 3 ^ 

) (bav) J* 


f « ■ « ■ 

LJy 


,SC« jS t 


j &J wi 


(y\ 


J J wV 3 =**! XwJ 


«=2L (ay) *H 


wV J? 


2*4 f» uc 4j 


• *3^3 


ic,., r (O t 


(y) P\jr JZJU s* 3 w,y 3 *** <£L Hr*** w- 

& “C * "»?v'' ? ; r * C 

*“ :C ^* (J?^ W ^ ^ vi***^: 3jj i3 


>^1 <££L j5 kJ-Jwa. j3 3>> jjp J«* ^ * ? 

Lj. Ul~i iJif £j w=- '‘ aS. J-*'-' 2 -" 1 3 Jr J*~ 3 - 

W- : ; jT ^1 U ^'.iax LS aj k.,?.^,jfc. ;J, 3 j*~* J* u j* 

^ jj- » *^w*« jiT ” mm ,- v>. y vA U Ai p, 

J ^ ^ *- ' " Swum' 

M.:,-- . ;-:-{V4SSL j5 Jj3 jJ ^ 

^ {jsf'j®** y? <£~ ^>*T list 

d^ 4 ** lH - <£l jJ~ 1jm ext. £j~ J j*a j-« apci 
: ~ .^- y 3 ^ * :f ^ il c 

^ cjt 5 ^ Jla $jL iw>» : U| **,v -if* 1 ,>»f t Ixi ,„, w 

<£ nnt - * W f #i*' ■yt r - ***** ^ 

||l (JVa Oj iS^jA * ) j& J^U* > I JJU y S ? * 

^ ^ < U J cJ4 (khari) cr. j:w 


**" ^3 JW {s*'3-jf aLwwtwiill %*»■*.•>« II?' v 

3“^ <L. ^Ju £j*w ^1 ^5w>*' 


wi .a *jw 


jjj| 'y 


a'ji 1 ^ i u i 


y ^ w «! ci _&5 wij_oM AgiUa. c\, U. u 

I- £. jl ^"’ -«■ t)i-» ^ jfj j*f vj_^ (5^.1 b" L 

$B:X\ :'■■■■ ' 

- ~ <Ua:U f ^ jtf o** f ^ ^ ‘i nl? f i jU j 

-■;■;■,■ ■■;'■■: . ■ ’* w u. 

* “Persische Studlen^ by Hubschmann, P-66 

' *. A. r* a "■ i 'iff ( JA: - . J.!s Mm : » 


■ w . .. U, .. " 

“Persische Studien” by Hubschmann, P-C 

^ C ^ ^ A ii *.1? (j /)y& 

* J/! i r,d * wT* Us 

" IA1A3 3 W 

* t 5 r *' i tr^ j-3 Si jf yC^-i* «t#U cj 




S' J « 




iT £. <>l c-t b U US Jb 


(jv» O jbj j.*? O 3 2 j3 S ~ U L5** JOsb* Jb j* (j 3 \ b 

jj S £jb^-4 jJ J b 4^X9 jJ jA L*J I Oj 2 * ^ j2«*! 

- *Jl (5 

^J'cJ'J 5 - j*^"" ** 03 !j jji o^b ^ ji jj*^ JlL Jb* 

£J U<2~4 ji Q"\ - bj (J*b ^ yb jS jj3 ( 1 )(cJ^) £*'4'5k£‘ S J*b* 0 -* 

<jy £jUa^ A,SCl j-Jf" „ ^ ^jUXs Ui £Ob^ jj quUjJ Jb IfT 

j\5 bo 4,^4 vj“>A> . W&3! 0 ^ t (j^Ns^ i— C $j 3 jv& b &,§& 7" j.s»*| Jn*9 b 

^ j& lb liy «. U* j.5 J j-O* cS~ J Sf ^g&S~ jj! * ^L. b&j 

J^i b Cjf* ~3 ^' , '^*b C^Ajp’* ***** b ^b ^ Joxj (Jr"! Pjl.y 2 .Pi} a.S~~ 

- JL ^ XI j^* 2 -* o"l <^1 (v). ,£_ l-f Lb ^ 

bj (jb <r ^ 1 j ^ S~ { <3&3** j iAv2i.»i} tX^)b ^ S i* <<J3| j^ ^ j ib 

(Ij) ^X oj ^So j.*. - ^pjbx* b fO-IJ** ^ y b j:; Jb j 3 ! 
^jbc-* yT (y) S . ^ b^-j i S& J£l - bs3! j|u 3! jr" 

/ J 3 ^ 3 ^ f.J b Apc^l j* I ^j.kL) b S' b* li IJ Ui uJuij^ 

(rL ^ (5JJ> ^ <£ 

>w 2^ jj^ Cs'SS’ S if? cj?x ^^3 (J Ojj^ ^ ^-->1 
^U>. « ^ j ^ u 3 * J >* I ^ c£- ^ cX^ ob-U ^ Iw j bijjx^ jSj 
^I jf (jl ,» *jS3 OS 3 ?S jji 0 ^ 34 ji ^ b)*^ j^*« < 03 Ji J 6 OS^S 
i j& <-ijj« j!j o>.^ j-^T SL SS czl £ 3 ^ S 3 *. S f [^4 


(JJJ S -J3 f ^Jj (>*» jb cijv? {jCSz S j3*a~* CJ^> ^jli A5 - " jA ja^lj 

- (c>b jjl 

^iww jj-^ Ia jjM ; ^6p- J" a (Jtxi^ S' uJ! _S~ ^^b' / ' ? oi "T 
pA (_/..* y^Uu> x* ■ j 4Xa > 3 Sj jS* cc3 ^g>^ ?s 7 g ca-* (Jbsi ^ j b jv>. iy3 y*> Vx 

- j^jU 3 Lx j^l j« ^ 1 jj! (j^ J^b* JT*. iJj p- Jlxl 

bb a53j (J¥r ^ j3^4 (J3lj ({ J,l\y* .gjOa-* S X J 3b »Y- 

b5C«, La. blx cj^-i (j^l O^Ij - 0 . L Jf~ 33 0j* J *j3 jj! <~f*L b^" 

c2£L Jj*^ ^3 sj> j-f A. LT lJJI (j^» >T ^£3 b ^XJj <;: 5kl ^ 

“ dL Ji^bw 


i.5 

(ja JJ I cX J*- s Jy ^ £- *Jjj >*■ b' ^ Ur 1 °JJ-^ 

ObXa o! &^?\ S ol JJ* 

^ 4j c.jIJ b5j JU uJ bf (jj ! x^> Q\ y 4j 

cf ^ JbL*& J> b Jb‘ ys obXj < z jb? ^ b jjl ■ijAsf j!j < lJJ! *5" 
jjl T c^f-jlj^ 4 Oj^> (S Jjb ji b- - c£* Jij* 

(jty £3j& Jfiii! c^lV A i ay L5 "J'-’ * ^ 7 * 2: (jA 

- b" _y (j2 JjVl^b Jj5" cm by 4 j b’ ASCljb^ cj'l yb 

*2 0 j*4J U .3 ci>b»\»4 c b^ 4.5"” is c cy*^ 

(*& J± jjl> £_ Jll* - *£_ £j^. >1 ^5 jj OU^J^ ;jb 2 Xi Xl w^'P 

^l-C Jib c£-* Jbj** j§ y*? 05* jX J"* 3 XI iS^S^ 

w. ^ IJj I aJiUj IX CUiLjta* jP C^~<*J Aj iX O *•£> jpj-* iS } Jr""*^"* 

^bu«j A*a jjl ^jbOvS*** I j &S~ 1^.^ (Jz?j3j*r* csa, jb-ol ^ H » 

Luaj! 4>.J j£ <jQ y i^* ?7 j ^ CL>bubx$ 1 ,^w Oj* ^ 

cj9 JJ uy \jlz 3 2- a 5 ^ 4^-j cH j> <-Xj ~ ^Lj jX~ u^f* 
^ uy Ob*!*? ^J ( 3 "l A jjl b" ? J^» ^ilj^l J^. 33 I* 

JJ I c^ijT ^ ^^ 0:^3 o^!j^* *' cl^‘ 3 ^^ i3^' } 

cjUj - ay <j XX ^T~ Jjw -^Uc- XI czl Oy'^ yy *j?y 3 

S J I - ijpfc ^jfinl J^sJ^ X y j~^~ }y 2mW '-*** Sr 1 - J?:^ X*. ^ ^ 

(J>ib Jalp' (j\jp-»! X jf oAj U p ,5" 0 oi djijj. 2 ' 45 X" jj""- x v: * 

* 05 k /^ j4 Jills' I ^ ljw»«. y»b ! oljJ ^}A f jj^f, ^5 

l5^& |a^.Lx»is tj? j3y*P 1.4-i A jS 0^^ ijfy* A** ; X " C33 3'^ /S " 

05^ jXl XL 0^1 45^ 4j C^y'j^S- X" l£t* (J'4 J 4r ,.A 

f44.; «. ^ b j.a ^ysi4 44lvj«A J j^* "S ,yw; Jb jjl JU 

4 ^®^ c)^ 5 b 4^0 J J^5^i ( p jUflb* ^wjli 45 

vl - JL J^b*. ^ U Jb c^s® XI 

jlj * uUI 5^ (long vowel) ^ lW l J . 4 ^j ^ jA^ 

bb jb Jjl ^ jAyg^> y\ < jA UjA ^v=k jj 3 jAcf ^5 b jj! 
XI J^X o4 jj b 4T £-Jb (J^l jJ ^ IJ bb j 5 ) jjl 1 / (JJ|5 
A" ^ C->^ A" (consonant) '->/■ Jj4 oy jA 


(, W^ J3 

A. A 3^ A, JU jp$ (jf*** JW S* L r^^ Mt & 1 3 »* 

lXS S^Ai 3 U3® A* jAS - <j£& Jks*. *S0 JwUJUl^ jjLcu 

J*aA. 3 "b jisj ^-^jo .<gLl 4 ™^jwjsa» (3^*3^ b lJ > W b*J tj^ * *b j j! 3 13 &A 

cf ^ *£*+*> zj^ ^ ^ ** ^ ^ A *U^ ^f: £1 

(u^»v * 3~j tf 36 ) fJjA ij€! U3> ^ b* jji *£&) 

*£~jk A <-a)I 3t* « 2 L ^3 c?*^ - yA# jjT" (jffi J jJ? 

CjZ'j^ k o!j,^l 3j,». ob X* J 3 I <j^& (long vowels) ^hx* ^ 
jj* Lf'} jA Ufyf* c 3 Jv^* 3 ^ j- 2 ** b ol 3 *?! **** ;X».j 6 ^ 33 ^ 

«- 43 ^ [ jp ^ J U^" b« Xma^a 

J3^ J^J kS* p“* 4 ^ ^$A (jy <^ 3 * J3^ J-^J I f j*>l 

f>ypy* A, A}** <3^ x * ^ 03^2 3 •* ^ cm 61 c%* <Jb* Jb 

- (J£& ^3^" - 6 -^ <JM (J^-i J3I2.-W ^ 433> 3 jb S’ 6 l f 3 L ^ 

^ ^b jjl 3 I 3 y A^ <£L 3 ^ *AIsm (jbi* 3 ^ b JUU 

(A** (consonant) ** gjk** uSCt . ^a ^ 3 ^ cb*«J < 5 ^ iSji 

3"^ U^iv 4 3»i tf 3*J 5^ UC»yp ufj*** 3^ 3t" (y = (5) jji (v~j) 
<=£L (vowel) ( *3** A j t£j4*j3 jjl (j^A. ^5**" 63^5 

cX ^ b 3j,k 33. (i b|e = tfL.i b < 5 !) Jji ( fi b ^=- 3 !) 

(u^v 4 3 «j ^ 36 ) °^ 3 ^ ^ ^^ 0 ) 3^1 <£« 4^.3 ^ 6 3 A 

j ^5 t-ta J3! <jS}JT (j^S J 3 J 35^* 

CJu2». ^jJi C j&j3 iX*gw. j«*?$3 j* 3iZw\ ^.\s> *AZtf>zS) 

(t)* I 4.56 c y 3& A A 6 jb^t cijb 

t^l) 3 23 if^ 1 3 j ^ j 1 (u^L) 31 

(J 3 » 6 1 cA* erfi^ ^ 36 ^ J 3tS 3 S>3j*~4 *3^ J}” ^ 3^3 - 1 

im py» t-b) {S J3^ ?) 33 ! (b* 3 & il ‘^^ ! ’) 4 *J3^^ 5bu ^ cSjij^ ^3& $\&u\ 

m (A l 3*3-Jj$) (£ (?2' ? J3 1 (Obrfj**) pA 

®*1 16^ 6*^J3® ^~^J333rl ^oLijv 5 (3^^ "V 

- r ^3’ 4.3-U ^ r f r 3 ^ ) a \f 


ob.U jji J*?! ;_y O jj 4 j ^ ^~b 

jj! ^ jAj if j!j f <JL ! ! jji u 4^j < yj < j} j_g*j (long and short vowels) 
UU- ljT JailS" j5~ (consonants) «r. vS" { ~3-^ 

oU jJaiij uy cJvxk _)J - (vowels) ^r- ^ 

5^ _ £*_ JjU- l-V £^3 Oy* OCs! SL cioXi jl S' 

J^ji j (ba) “ V ” y JA yjy (uyjb^ <J^ b* 1 i5““f-) “ v " y-r 

.p -S5 

- c2L b A (bo) * tf Sr* / * • j J ^ f (be) u Sr 3 jH 

cst ^ (a-jl) <Jjyw jij * (ba) “ 4 ^ (a A) uiJi J^Ax 1 

b*U* I&Jj (bl ) ** dZL (l — C$0 y S JJ^ ( b Cl ) ** J": 

yw Aa^j j& ^ j^jL» cJy>* j>* jX i £ ^ * ' ^OUi.U' J (j£jL*< Aj ■* *£L 

o! jSCJ M ^ y*Cc£ jljl ^53 1 £ cisS^^M 3 P^bs* 

(jjX jf ^ Jv ~ <=£- j-^ * 4*L (j^ J j^jl (^v ® lS" 

<jjX ^ l*V £ <j! y A (lA^ ‘ yj ( yj) 0 j^ ^y 

<Jot y& jj <jrJU» X l-l ^ Xo *x*} £ I (j £ Lv - bo u^rr ci y 

j& « <£l + 1” y l**X ^ (jj! ” ^il ^ T ^ 5^ ^ ^ j ^15 

- Pi^j jlj? y oA-V 0^j3 ^ ^ ^>* ^ U*U 

jji 'jp* (£.ji iw^UiS*^* ^■ =h ' c«wS^ ! t {jO? jp** 4 - i*A^ 1 ij 4 *^ 

JtjT U Ojy? ^ y ^ ^ ^ tSj™J~ j4 ^ 

^ X. X CiUjk'i^ jJ 4j 453 jX U J'^J UA U $J 

; . -.j^ i <- S~ 'IsaLs .fjcfc . I A jaw X 4j (Jfvib ijwf 

(long vowel) ^ * )° 4-w jji X^lb X (consonants) 

(short vowel) ^ r )j k Cjyp <Syj* ^JjS JL ^ cfr* 

- JL. 1*^ «*5GJ a j«u j5 aj 453 jX* l>- cjf* ^ yj f y j 

U ^ cXjx b iSj^J* JjA y yrl 

*3 JH ' ^ JJ^ *ss. ^ Jjk X OyOy oj jjl 



czz. Oj»va 4 J? b ££6Ayu5"*" clS** u^ 4 ijiy? jjixa*! *| 

::;(<;|; : v;i|:|r t |(^ 1 , 4 ^ UU IXaU 

* <(*\jj5~ Cij^J 9 b uA 5jS* cX cijU Jljjl ^A - r 



iS^ Z ^3*-^ XI fj** y 4. y ,52 oUUJ 

XL <S <S^¥* I 3 &J. h jj! <=£- X (j\^» uiol^aj 
(j^A f j"^** A 3 ^" 3 y 4 <33^ X* ^■“•^'^■^ X° o j)jj£* ^ ^j, jx*& 

y Ojfjjt o3 jl A (j^CJ [3y |»Ia^» eT jjS «~.$G I 

dj> jj I l$X ^ (j^ ( 3 *-^Jj X <3>bb* 6b| XI Oyy jX uaJI y £.1 

cy 6! ^61 - X ^j- 1 6 1 y* ji>U* ojb X <3*2* X (j X* 

<*.*&.) 1 aS^“ 16 o^ - ® 3 ^ 3 ^" <***''&+>&>• (j * 0 \ cXi (jj uo tj^ $, Uji* y 

^M£2xj ^5Lb ^^vysxi 5*"“ oljO UJ ^.l.& ^jjSCJ b y& (J ^ ^ 

- jjjy* 6A ^ feT t^j-"! X 3 t-i^b X dL^b** 

cter*?) (consonants and vowels) °^.- u j oU^L uykj cM J 3 
^ O X 3 ^$j=*- <6o 1 w^l XI 6ZX L j *U& 
(\)Oy bX ijitxj *X La». „ oj& cJ j*^ *■£ X ( y U j IS U* LX yy^ 
U L* 1<jX J&aIS 33,.^ X ob«L* j.X ol^^JhjL* { ^,xL oljbil (jy 
5^ (short vowels) (X**- ^ oy oba^ 61 - ^ 

* «— «J I 5 Z» (long vowels) ljM lA*« jX (a~e—o) cA* ‘ jij £ yj 

XI Hr*2*^ ^ba* (a, U and 6 , I and e.) *^3-^ ^ ^ *^3^ jlj 

* b jj! j® < J^U jij f ^yXju ( J^iU ui!l 3^^ XI ( r )^ *AJa-g> 

^5^ ^*1 J: l b (long vowels) cjvj 6^! < jj^SC* JJL* 

X 3 UC:^ - & (consonants) ^^oUjjaju ,> 

3“** i * 1 * 6 ^ 1&53 | 6 ««j !>• jcJiLs*^^ o_j j*" 3^*“ t««ii^ ^ 2 "^"' 

J^li (jijjl c56l ^ ^ 3^* c3&3k^ q*>\ - (j\fl 

^ b jjl jlj ^ ciJi (j\^ (r)ff<uU Uuz*,izS ^jI X jjXiLi ^1 

j 3 ^ yCiJxS** & &>£& y. 3^3 b X" 1 + 33 y* 3 ^~ 

- b^ |^b 1 ^ ^ oj^uS^ ^LaaS* 

jjI m * u* e y A j r j r 6ijt* ^3^ 3 C( C^y m ) 

€ jj*> a j y'p' # ^^ 3 ^b »4 y<XjJJ)\ !j^j 3 6j3^6^ *^^3^ j *^~~ 5 Aas^o^ j^***#^* 

-n o^ 

” i j s/ f o^ A i n t 6 !j *£ *t 
« A ^ ^ 3 * } f (r » 61 jf* AjijJiU ij-« 3 *i -t* 


L. I 


uj ^ 

^* 3 ! & 1 , 1 ^ £ ( <^«*4 Ij I I ^ ^Vvi^ «■» 1 ^U^** I 4 

: ■=£- \f jrj- tJj-i c?r> <d_j4 XI *-41 
Of ) -W?>" ij j ! j i iaif <6'" H?> /j-^j 4- O 4J jp ^3^ *' ' 

Aii»4S ■y* ^ 3 ■h*# i 3 J 3 i qS^ Im, a3 iJU i o!>3£ - - - *3 I j2 

£ £ Jw I J ^ 

ui^ «£l 3 1 ^ € (* }c*S ~ I <»5Cj I $3*^ 0 4j ^.wjl») 

4JL*& <JJI ^sCs^j xi lH j3> jT (j\~> M f.j j£ xi Jiij 

(3^- ^ ^ fjP vJ^ Jr 5 ^ J3‘ O l £*^JP J J&AJ J.3! l*&j 

JT (3*3^* (3"^ 3^ {j? **" 3*#u3 I ^ '.£> ^3 ■ j*« * Jjl t««5o I 

S~ 3 3 (3^ ^ g£}f ^ 5^~ Oj.i>e& 3 ^ j js | (j^vA ^ , J\XXZ U 

(r) u!L*^*ll jo jLJIjb (j~jj$” V 3T ^1 < q\& ^0 T $U*fc 

; *£L l&£3 l) y {jy 

^3*3 ! 3 ^ 3* J ^ 3^} ^bjr 2 **' * w*3 j>=^ l*w 3X.1 1*4 

4 b »A*W L»j *»0 , *»J !»w <k*fcV*MOkJ& (•»£»’ ! ‘»*’i i M M> M 3jwS 

(0^4 6 yj * yj) cj>j*«' * tjf ^3 - r x f l *^ c>4 j*.f. ) 

C .c— i \Jr*~ 4w« 3 i a,5C*...- „* „ 

<££. C5^* U^ 3 6*3^^ J3^ 


X:& ij^r^ I 


L5 4- 


Oj$Z* XI c3y ^c3 ^ jj! * ijU- jj! X33 

{3\kfc tf j.X^ jji c3^ Oi (3^*3 3-. 3 . 3 X 3 j3 3u Ia>»^3j j 

'C3#|^ Hr^c^ ^ X- 3 ^ 3^" 33 u3^ ! 1 ^j,^jA=x ^3 3 i ^ sjw'Uu jjl 1*4 jw^ ^3 

' ■ - W^ - " C^T 23 3 

^3 iJx.3^ l3 u £L t— s jI ■ x y* 4 ' 33 ■ 

XI jkJ ^1 t ^ olJU ,4 a £ 3 ;^ cri ^ s ^fc 3y 

- ij&* S oy <J y ^43 ^ ^ u\5 j jjr’ o j.xSo 


" a i y & 1 rr . 633 3-‘ r i3v 3^3 ^ • i 

cS^j^ b iJj^ 03^ aS~ ^ rjU ^ X X' 1 ^ ^ -r f r 

w .<£-■ L5^ ^ ^T jjl oUj^ ! h! ^ uT ^ c-3^3 X < 3 ^ aX Aj jjl 

- i » y (, 3 & 1 r^ s 33^3 “% XH -r 


uy y j* Jh ^ £. ^ ^ 

(cj-jt, £* jf <J'-^ <&. * 4-3 S Cr ^ 


JJ-^ 


>« . ,bT ja ^ pMiJ^ w-w vU ^“ * ** ^ lx 


• j*_ i^scj cH t^r* 6y 

,jj! _, jdC*- Jjj *>* ^ ^ T aJ! J 4 >* ®~»C>J” 

-.^S^tw 

kJ /■ J*S oS> •>» ^ ■*- *i ^ Jl JJ ' 

_(j± ijj.^ {JT L» uii I ( jSCJ <iL 

i^ji usa. r >Ji^)^u 3° ‘^- u ’£!* r 6,yJ 

(^u jutj r ^ jj* Jl* ex*' ^ { s 1 ^ ‘jk 

( oU & )*->” ^ 3)UI U- (r)t*^ 643 jjr">” 3 

• Jk UJ ^jlzdUil ( J*L J 4hL» 


UA 


i 3 i j ^ 


*T\» JjJ *>* ^ C^jT 3 •>* ^ ^ 


* * j*£b ^5" l-w 

-C* u c&> j* *>* ^ ±- &* *- ^ aJI jjl s ^ 6) 

( j* j t *jT L« *-a3 I ^ 

^(r),^U (jbj j^V. , :v^j4 l 3W ! ¥^ 

;c ** ^*50 oy. oy *s-A <£ j-* ! *> fc 

/u£ b >• cs/p ->" lJ ^ 1 ■* °-° u ^ 

JOiU J#b &$* *|^>* A.*1 j.^ ; *§ £g$! $ | ^fl| 

a £jU* *xxSU ^S^Lui uJ! tjj 0^ 

a. ^ oy i : 61 ^ r I trl aj:Ap) 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ jj 5 ^ ^ jji jj ^ 

(iij \i” 5^, i^*j u^" U A ^* fcfc ^ 

- i O^ f lA A » vr i $j£ r- a “ '> 

-& (A® ^jb _^Aj O^jp Jj! *b^. -r 

■: - , v-__, r cf (j‘*\'?'C< jiJ As '^ > * r 


( J f lU < ibi I JUSl* till JJ U _/p 

-<< lJjJ^ ijtS^Sjd jJm w*^ 3 j3 

‘ 3bJ 5^ ^ Ufljl ^ ^ J^. cS>T H u 3U J 

UU ja J-U £^"" U» Ui } I &j p.j\j^i jj ( \{ 


*3 oy f- m 


J e 




C-5o vsd »Jj 


u^ ! ” ^ <-»J^* J J>^ C-Ub (jU Ji 

: <-£* 0_^ uy il 

J^' s-pP £jU=-> ji i Ji^xb tuiJI oT j*J (JJf L j5l JI 

f* * • 

LjjAsZ 

Ct* £jU« J? ^ OJ! ^ Uj*. c?> T £1 ^1 /!) 

— ( *£_ ^ ^ _A" ( -r"f“ ^3^ 3 ^"' 3 

£1 (r)«£j jJ lx* aJL,/ j j.^ yy ^Lj ^| ^ ^ u ^.IjJIjl* 

: ^ ^ E.-^ C-^" 1 ‘ ^ JJ-^ ^j 

^jji cio _>A j C*J 0_>^ <*J j C~*J <53 _^Lt <J Jj*. aSoU/> 

tf-A^U (j5^L. a^»a a 5”~ t_ill _JC> c~«! ^w! !j lJjj=- 

-** JJ 1 o^> ^yp! pv, aUw <0,1* *5" 0^! j) 

^"L. aaUa j^, JT eiJ! J\^ £_ ^U. (_&! if <J^ jt , ^ 

/ < ,. 

L- & b j,& 

Oji UJ-» W«s J -VI s-ip&J AjL OxL J,| t ^jLl! tSy)^ 

: ^ 2.^ 

jA*i' £jt^> j3 ( a^b ci)l oT jj U £\>' 

( & *xx± lc uiJbw 

" T T i ^Lu « f 

* t *1 \jf '^p { <j\j£ <UjJ£u -y 

’ r ^ 6 l AAr 0 3^) JJ^S3ji .SXJ.J3U -y* 

" T T Lf ft H j ^ (3^50) jj,^5Dj,] - r 


Jlpl <s O • ' <=2L O ^ ^ Lf 4 ^ 

b jjZ+oS (J[yi^*J X cji (j\^.So ^ j3- c?^ c j- 5 ^ u>l^ 

- .--£ 1^ 3I LX oliij.^j.^j uibk XI 

X i?U)l Jji * J 3 J^ 3^ <£- f k X 1^ lT' *b. - 

^ Ik ^ “ a” 1 1 t£>0&* <=X JJ ! ^ J 1 cfr* X* ! J3 1 6^j^ lSj^p 
aX (3^ 3^ £+»• U^J ^3^3^ X ] - lH cZZ. 3^ * i! £- ^ X bX 
a ^jiaJu lJ^ ** *X ^ JL. (long vowel) 4 -X :x ;; ‘~X>! J! 

(short vowel) (0<^Oj^ J A ^ <£? <3^ - (consonant) 

^X U» Xjl O 32 jji cX I cj^X (a — e — o) Xbv * jX ( j%) 

- c£L ^ 3^ j 3*A^ 

Lfc* «d~j4 X XL v-^l c^L <3^ f** XI cX 

^ojo <-£* k-H ^ ^ 3 * \5^*~* w^l^» (jX XX 4 ?=X 

X ^pl cJiji! X oj? )}> Xj^ j ^ ^buX^b 

* (3\& y*Qr^ LXx 4 l)-.^ 3 * 

LX** J f Aw 4 k“*^ ^ (j?^ ^ (3 1 (JX ^ X ^ ij^v 

fO ^5 cijAsi )Xo jji j X j 

cjv* £j ’X» j-j 3^ ^ I ^fn cd. ^3^ c 5^T XI (3*3* ^.) 

(^ uu ja tjJu ^ ^f-j i&y* u^ 1m 

i 33^ ^jI “Phonetics” JfPike jjl “Phonetics of Arabics” — ' - 

H X lLo ^ 2f3 -w X X OjjixT 335^1 j^i ^j\b 

aj ^ol ^ oL & ^ X. - <£l ojUu 3 . | ^ 

- ^ 3^ 2-1^ 33 * X- fr I I 6 p X u^-jXr’ 

& (< J^ ^ °3^ [fJ”. 2 }£ £~ ■■ ^ 'short vowel - ) 

^j\3i ^ ( jp*3.| ( jS f 3*^^ ! 3j3 *^s* w j^s®J ^Izuc! 

* ^ ^{r CaX] gJf (3*"J3^3« X tr^ 

- | A *■ IA ; Vf 

“ 1! (3^, ~ T 
: , cSol ./. Ai «» b^.fc j_jJjt,4 iX w y$jS~ (J3-A& ^aJ i 1 jij ( .jij 5bu O^pk (3 X « “*^ 

cJ^Cw! O y*x* JT_ ^ 1 j& 6 ru tijjJ ub 3 qAXp! ^ 13. 


(J+* Vi i X •*** 

4jt3 ilau ^jjx2Mt2) jjl L«*» b 


j ° l, » 

i'j * i-iii 


«^T ^3*- * •* 

yAaj 45 £_ U" J-* ^-i: Ojr. L^T* C ~ 3 t r , '*J J |C* 

J-S^j! Ojiw f c*_ cy 0>5Ci jU S" ^ uij^ S 

i 4«(J f ^ A* 1^,4^ 3^1 jX Jr* Jr& cZL Oj^ji £2 <I)USI b jf j.a 

£ lls jf~ ijGi - {Jfa J(is* £* 3b>*U U J»X j j^ Ji« 


O jl^ b^>* O-3-b 3 'jS*' ijlki b'ijyvJ Jf^ c3 jj^wS^LO*. Aa*,**^! 3 J^i 

* jX" (JlSv* pi OJj^sV 1 Cft* 1 U^- J3‘ CJJj^ JZ,*^ ■: . 

C3J - <jp> p& j b~jl ^ ^pF 3 ^ jX ^jlc^ lS* 3>4jC>. j jX 

Cbi OV^ O ^ ^jU Ag" (jf^ ■ , 5" yX Xi (J? ^JV# ^"~ 4wSvl . 

- XL bkj b*>b £.1 4ilS !$" 03 ?. jj' i%& ^ 

^«3jp jjl «Axi <0 /~fe...... Ul l«*wi ! CL# 3 ^5vi ! j)Cj4 . p ; 

J j& jS~ Oj} *%> cjPW 4 6 t br^ J\ 3 * o^T j5 ^ 0 y L 

- S oU o£ U <J>lU 4j 3 ! Jo* 1 n O *1 XL-J S~:. .{Jf? U>^ <jjj^' ' :j| 

jjl 3^ b l>» 3 & lb Lu« «5 3 ^ v wS \2 1 ji jT" j,.i j .O'^ft ' 

uSCl ajt u ^* ^3 u"t J -^4 XI 3 jX j 3 

xX Jfc^" ^ 3 » k ^ ^ ^ 3 ^ 3 «> (j 3 J j&>. X ^3 3 b b X ^^lu» ^! 

Ai 3 X Oji-!^ ^52 O pSv5 cjpbbi (3 j5 ^-3o up* J 

X otXj^ uSol ^£2 3 pbc. br^3j °J^3^ UJ* ^ J 

pp'r^-r; : - «*. 3i^,' ; '| 

£ 1 ^ L^t*^* <5- X (long vowels) .COobx* , :< 3 fJ ol cJl^ ^ j 

SL Uj^W. b consonants jj\ “ol \^* 99 J}$ Jl. Oy$*^ b vowels -| | 

>» jlft ^ (CcA&jIsa*** | 

f Sr*b3*" X ^3*^ £ L) 3f3l 3 X" <jl « (js&> *l^s*3 K X 

X X <Sj ^^ tri fC4j3j^sjlojb>. ^ 3 J 

tS&Sj^ j$ jb J 21 U aJjjUl ojX^ ^o^XLiU a 3 pjl oj^aJ v {£ cSjli oj'M 

m m X Gairdner jjl ^English Phonetics” X D. Jones jjl pJl-teijS” X 


oJ^Lc- b. (J 3 3 jtj*^ £2^ 

j j^U, ^h 3%*p g\y* cJUj *uaU j*2i kjSi j oij^!^ jl 

(0 ji jl 

CjUfirfl ^-£-i jljftJwl yW, jljJ J tiilj ^i. OjH^J^ ^J’S" jJ 

cJLyaJU jj! ja*-j 5* , "I ^iiJS £*<£ b* - Pi* ^5^ &JTj3 j 
Jt Jyz jjs> Ujla&l I p,5^l»» - (J*&> ^ L} j£ J3*4Ai j lx^l ^ ^Ijr 1 ^ 

jLc-bj JJ~- (j^u ujfeli ^1 » 33 c£jU- j* cApsk*p f x *=£- 

"» ■ ^^4»X**iA-4 jpJ J lx«w i dji*;5 43^3 (w^J^EaJ ! t) (J ? J>*& AJ3A.M! — ba 

OU oil | ^ 6 . 5 k 

Jj J j f (ij^) (j^-bxi! 


i .r&— t ♦ r r i 1 

(iJ^Sl 3*'~ ^ Ijp ^-J 3"^ 3 : » S -3 ^'“''J. A^CxU^ ^} 

(<■&>£>— r& • 

j! 

^j\ ^5o u j ! jl j! U- ‘All y&. -y 

^5 i>» ^SGd ! JvjC j! 6 Jo J j* ^ jJ Jj — Y* 

> 

j 

** 

j! 

1 (^<^1 ^ l «>sX.l Aii Jk.su2r*i 
^JjS- tA<h^ 1 J ! ^ OaJ 1 jJ*J i L5 .J^ — (V 

r6n 

JjJ 

Cjlp&Xi <&*T ^Jo b ApsUJ* 
C$jUT c&jjl (jXS jl (^Ji) b&j JT -a 

r®*”-rin 

i3jj 

ObfcjU oS f ***$b 4£s*44' 

.?■ *■ . t w 

J 1 U^J *J.EC- 6 ^5^ j J - ^ 

n • 

APtA^ 

j.j _j 1 (j! 



Jr- J 


jUul Ur 4 J J 1 -P *-> ^ jj? 


jA^lJtllp 

.JcAlbaJ J oib u-~j’jJ <3~) j!_>*> C-i* ijLS, AJ i-*i jS 

£C>- jy&li AZ&f AjAj J (JX J 3 ‘ 3 J* 3 

ibUoi Jjft (3^-b < A-iU AXa 5" y ,jb^ bA» ji Ai; 

(0 a, Aij tj J-Vj (V^U Jj j.£~* A*._^> j < Aj_^Jw o_j> r** (j £ k) 

- -» Jjyk <i'S" jjl <£_ ay X il bljr. 3 -'Aj ^rrj ajjS'x* 

S’ jb. j.=- a*.-^-i <jt j#4 - ai* £4 il ^ J* 

« ^ Jo S ^ 1/ b !y 3 x*j 

il j L y® !y 

Jbu ^ jyy> ay <-i*J H w-ib-SG jjl cSjly** ^ uja! -* 

i C' ^ * A I* . C * V. A <Ji3l 4 . J* *.=*> X5"~ VJ 4& A 


J'UU ^ uy ^-3 J3 1 c5.r^ f^ u 0 u - fl * ,J 

_ L5" ^jy; L r f 2_ uiilj ^yjy- ^ <£- ■'■“'j-- ^ - ^L. 

aju £_tf\ - Jf «X> dy JV' •*** il £f <k b lZj "j' ^ 

Jj Ijlj £jS j^r (ju JU. jAi il u-i tASo ^ fji il tr< 4?^ ^ 


i 4iAj! obi A»j- 1 <-r^' <£- J 


U y X2tS 0 jZ* X* - !>** Jr& 


ay £- OJJ& jU y < l_y> jjT aU>- y jls-jA* 

^ iJijlj (_-»=■ by AlUj *J Aj _ y i (J wj ^"“ fS-^ 1 cl* ^ ci-? 3 ^ 


(jjS U 61 A^liy - ^ Jj-* JrH uy X ' 

Jj! o r =- ( Ojy 1 cS-ijJ t c5jl’ cSjUI-W lj^ 

J^U (J_yi J Oiyii il ‘-i»! J X 2 V l?s ^ ! cX i- 

y'L, ^1 il Ai^i <sst OJ^ i (3jl *^.W < -X 

c-0 o! a 5^ ly Jyl il OAjJ Wifi ^ 

(r) <i-jf d-4^ °a^" 

4) rii‘ ty»-X ay a> jiU / obU j (J^l JEL <-^'j 

o>*ib-i j cSj-l^y. j 3 ’'* 

■V XX &Sw4 ■ ■ • "■ c3 b** ' 


jjl cjb t dp J-S> tfos* 4 ** ^ - 


* id -■ 


~ L>"' 


^c, \P S ^ L j*~ il ^'b «d-” u £ <**_ 

^ . fci _isij a 5" IxSC* U l/" u^b j&l <£- tr* ' o^ 

- 1^. *i jii </? Ux " *' J W J ^ ‘ o^ { - * C u ^ 

j jj>. ^1 jjl b !>W ^s***^ f>^' ‘ £ <Jr*J id b-b <-5 ' r * 

.if^k ~La jJai (0^5" *-b-b ^>1 4 i A- Ji-V J & J" (J^ 

J u " L5 ' v » ' , i, 

- ^ JJ^ 

- a. jji tk- •' o»j* < obj bW vj.^ ^ ^b 

^ ^ ^ - JL Pj& S J 1 ^ 1 <£ Jj& J ^ f iy * 

j| J _ JDj ^ v-CI jjl < JL ob u * bol ‘-»> v‘ fc ‘ Jb £ L ' 

.£_ As J*-* ^ P ! S' u ~l *£_ ok S y~ y? c^ S'P > a! 

io Jji *ji Cfp.'j £.JJ <d > 3 ' ‘ b. ‘ osb' 

r,»U ,/! ^ 2/ <J l "b ->** ^ jl *“ c;l?Sd 


l 'jM ji £ r> 0“V 

*> J> \S~ jLaJsI b P ■ J L*k^ 


- 5^ JS'-' aS 2J i£x 1 ~b y O b 


. ^ tr jlfJol IS" ^b) (J“.a os- <£—P £— < -’* ? b ^ f 5 "' 1 L 

j;U3l < o>5"b j-uL .JU* (C.J ijA> j b>" bb ab u - ; ' J ,s:^l ' ,, 

JxiJlj . ^ Jju !j Oljj a^bjdli! j*- 

-jjjl (jli. Ji~»- y ^■P> iS pi * “*.=■- f 0.«j! t5 0 SJ ‘ J J*" 

• CJ < o/" jLo ; **f ji jsa ,y>'l 


jUui ^aJ! Ji 6'“JJ Cr- 1 a “ tf c “"' oi' 


-ji <i_bl jj' <£_ ( _5':- J ^ 


(0 i*/- ck«! 

aj cS” ^ 


J jvJ 24 1 ^ J- T Jj r os- fb £. ib o-l s' 2*^ 

Ju ‘j^juU Aj OU il ciilj ASO ■ 2*k ks 1 / S' (*f^ 

jl i_j iji«.l jj! <o'c>! b (jvi-j o*i ! a jP ** aS- 

A$g -ov; j^Tii ^ jj* S-^ 1 Jbj - <£. ^ <d j j! 

*j Aiob- JW! il ^Cb jjl < °j- u os- ^ ^ 

- l»j j >Jj£ Li_k J” U"^ d 1 ’ 


U 6 * f ^1/* “ i 



OU cr 1 - (JH jrr *-- 

& n - 6 J^O ^w ft ^ * <i& jX ^ ^h\j Cfr* t^^ 3 ) <s 

«* *£L b 5 Cw» ^ V3 CX JX {£*^ X 

X* Ja>. *)$ u 6 j 3X X> . x 1 jm> cix* ol* 3 lj |®»lc XL Lpj 

* 3* Ix&SO s jj*- ljsJJ** w ^Jjw X* ®ty*& ^ aj ijx 

Ci^A4fl ^y* 9 l*' & Aj ^3^ 4 * 1 * 3 (3”^ ^ A-> 

^ jbw lo! _ ojf^ Ckf jj"" Ja^ Vb tjjS~J** yy a^U AjlyJ. 

tjjj^ ^ (J?! i^L ,!jl v’ c ?- _y l_?* ^ ^ i -r'^ A ^~ <£- ^ jA 

U S~ jiU^u.1 i t± f. OjJ/i> ‘■ T ~7* ‘ A ’^" cli. ti !t a”“ f f b*j 

b f ^Ls ^~*Ji JT-bj oVU jf i r' ! r <-ft« - .X 

^ uj^Cf b Jjl taTy' «£S. u*- ty* ^ ^ y 

jy uSbl £" (fJ! J *£j Xl> L>j^ (J eislj ^ ^ 

(_y £_ jS'jS' is Is” <£_ ob 3 £)j5~dr* S-J*^ y «2- 4j '-‘..s X s 

o^U Ally. *5" <£_ (Jbb'! Aj - yf Ip Jj.b a'rj^ a'js> _ci “M* 

_j5^ yiyf.^ Jjl - bl§j! *JjU £ l ^J f <-^J-* cZL Jj» ^1 

^»l». c.jvoA I £ if y bj if os.3-j.u-j - '-i" jf if (j fr J br> 

«- ^ ^ ^ ^3Cj *A^>» 

03 f‘Xi £_ f b j ^52 *^*i J3® c£l •^r* 1^?“' cb-^ ■•y??c& o 

/i H JT ji ! l& ft ^O 1 J.^ ^ ! JM (J\~* _jb jT_ L-ii!j 2 ~ 
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On the twentieth of October we had a heavy fail of snow ... we 
had no excessive cold until the middle of December ; from which 
period, till the end of January, the thermometer, when exposed 
to the air at night, never rose above the zero; and in our rooms, 
at mid-day, it seldom rose above 18. January was by far the 
coldest month. The water became almost instantaneously 
solid in the tumblers upon the dining-table. The ink was con- 
stantly frozen in our inkstands, although the tables were quite 
close to the fire. For at least a fortnight not an egg was to be 
had, all being split by the cold. Some bottles of wine froze, al- 
though covered with straw ; and many of the copper ewers were 
split by the expansion of the water when frozen in them. (After 
May) the weather became very warm, and they began to cut 
their com on the fifteenth of July. (Vol. 11, pp. 504-510.) 
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of a light, impalpable sand, from the opposite shores of Arabia, 
a distance of more than two degrees. In the autumn the heats 
are more oppressive than in summer ; but in winter and spring 
the climate is delightful. . . . 

The town and district of Shiraz, and the other parts of Fars above 
the mountains, enjoy a fine climate, and are neither subject to 
the oppressive heats of the lower and more southern parts of 
Parsia, nor to that severity of cold which is experienced in the 
more elevated and northern provinces of that kingdom. , . . 

The soil of the interior part of Fars is in general rich and pro- 
ductive. There are few large streams, but abundance of 
rivulets ; and while its more mountainous districts afford excel- 
lent pasture for the flocks of those tribes by which they are in- 
habited, the vallies near Shiraz, and the other towns of the 
province, produce almost every kind of grain and of fruit in the 
greatest abundanee. 

... Isfahan, once the capital, and still the principal city of that 
kingdom, appears to be placed in the happiest temperature that 
Persia can boast. Its inhabitants are strangers to that heat 
which is felt during some of the summer months, at Shiraz ; 
yet the winter is hardly more severe. Excepting a few weeks 
in the year, the sky of this favoured region is unclouded and 
serene. The rains are never heavy, and the snow seldom lies 
long upon the ground. The air is so pure and dry, that the 
brightest polished metal may be exposed to it without being 
corroded by rust. 

In Aderbijan, the summer is warm and the winter very severe ; and 
in parts of Kurdistan, though situated more to the southward, so 
great is the effect of elevation, that the winter may be said to 
commence with the autumn of the surrounding country. 

. . . Khorasan has within itself every variety of climate : but all those 
districts which border upon the desert that streches from Irak 
to Seistan are arid, and subject to extreme heats ■: and in some 
parts the inhabitants are, during a few weeks in summer, com- 
pelled to avoid exposure, lest they should be destroyed by the 
pestilential winds, or buried in the clouds of sand, with which 
they are often accompanied. 
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There is, perhaps, no region in the universe of its extent which has a 
greater diversity of climate. ... In the southern parts of this 
kingdom, which includes those districts of the provinces of 
Karrnan, Laristan, Fars and Khuzistan, that lie between the 
mountains and the shores of the Persian Gulf, the heat in sum- 
mer is very great ; and it is increased by those sandy and barren, 
plains with which this tract abounds, and which present to the 
eye of the traveller nearly the same prospects as those of 
Arabia. . . . During the two first months of summer a strong 
north-westerly wind prevails over the whole of this tract, which, 
at times, blows with such violence that it brings with it clouds 
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The men of the wandering tribes delight to tell or listen to romantic 
tales ; some of them not only make themselves masters of this 
art, but learn to recite verses, particularly those of Ferdosi. A 
person who has cultivated this talent, enjoys a great share of 
the respect of his associates, who frequently call upon him to 
amuse an idle hour by transporting his hearers into regions of 
fancy, or to excite their minds to deeds of valour, by repeating 
lines which celebrate the renown of their ancestors. (Vol. 11, 
pp. 612-13.) 
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The attachment of the tribes of Persia to the families of their chiefs 
has been noticed. They will seldom consent to obey any other 
person : and instances often occur, where an infant is carried 
into the field, in order that the services of those who consider 
him as their only lawful leader may be obtained. If a general 
levy of the tribe be required for the service of the sovereign, it 
is effected with difficulty and delay ; but a call, connected with 
their own safety, or that of their chieftain, is promptly obeyed. 
On such occasions, the signal to assemble flies, to use their own 

phrase, “from tent to tent, from hill to hill ” Vol, 11, p. 605. 

. . . they continue to preserve, at the funerals of chiefs and soldiers 
of high reputation, the usages of their more remote ancestors. 
The charger of the departed warrior, carrying his arms and 
clothes, accompanies the procession ; and it is not unusual for 
those who desire to show their respect for the deceased, to send 
a horse without a rider, but with arms upon his saddle, to swell 
the train of the mourning cavalcade. (Vol. 11, p. 606.) 

His clothes and arms are put upon his favourite horse ; the cap he wore 
is placed on the pique of his saddle ; the cloth with which he girded 
his loins is bound round the horse's neck, while the boots are laid 
across the saddle. (Footnote, p. 606.) 

I find from the Manuscript of Meer Yusoof-ud-Din, that the same 
usages prevail in Tartary. ( Footnote , p. 606.) 
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a man of some rank belonging to a tribe in Khorasan, who desired 
to visit India. I was anxious that he should see and admire 
Calcutta, and sent a person to show him every part of that city. 
When he returned, I asked him what he thought of the capital 
of British India? “Ajubjaee buraee chapou ast ! ” was his 
reply. “It is a noble place to plunder.” (Vol. 11, pp. 601-2.) 

Though the highest of the military tribes of Persia are proud of 
being called plunderers, they hold in abhorrence the name of 
thieves. The English gentlemen, who had been told that this 
tribe were remarkable for being the greatest thieves in Persia, 
and that the children were beat daily by their mothers to 
accustom them to pain, that when they were caught stealing they 
might not be alarmed, by blows, into a confession of their 
accomplices, .... (Vol. 11. p. 602.) 

The tribes of Persia, as well as those of Arabia, boast, that when 
once they pledge themselves to give protection, their word is 
inviolable. (Vol. 11, p. 604.) 
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were leading the state-horses, and who had strict orders not to 
leave their ranks. He had noticed that these men were almost 
all of the Lac and Fytee tribes, whose chief residence is among 
the mountains of Louristan : and he began to sing, as if to him- 
self, but in a clear and loud voice, a song, which commenced, 
“Attend to me ye sons of Louristan, I sing, of the glorious 
deeds of your forefathers.” Before he had finished his song, 
to which all were listening with attention, the whole cavalcade 
was thrown into confusion by the kicking of horses, caused by 
the Persians having broke the line of march and crowded round 
to hear him more distinctly. The jester laughed most heartily 
at the success of his joke ; and, addressing the envoy, said : “Do 
not be distressed at the fate of your fine discipline, for I have 
heard of a man who, with no other means than the song I have 
just sung, collected an army, and was called a king for several 
weeks.” (1). This, I am assured, was the fad. A chief of no 
pretensions had, during the confusion that followed the death 
of Nadir Shah, gone about Louristan which some musicians and 
singers, who continually played and sung this favourite provin- 
cial air ; and he had actually , by this means alone, collected 
about five thousand followers, and proclaimed himself king. 

( Vol 11, pp. 611-12 .) 
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. A Persian chief of a Kurdish tribe who remained several days with 
the British mission when it was in the vicinity of Kermanshah, 
had in his train a jester, who possessed very versatile and 
extraordinary talents. One day, upon the march, this fellow, 
addressing the English envoy, said, <c You are, no doubt, very 
proud of the discipline you have established among your Persian 
servants, who march in your front in as regular a style as your 
own soldiers. “How long, sir/ 9 said the wit, “has it taken you 
to introduce this order among my countrymen?’ ’—“About 
six months," was the reply. — “Now," said he, “if you will 
permit me, you shall see that I will in less than six minutes, 
destroy all that you have done in six months." On leave being 
granted he immediately rode near the Persian horsemen, who 




The wandering tribes of Persia are all plunderers ; and they glory 
in admitting that they are so. They are continually recount- 
ing their own successful acts of depredation, or those of their 
ancestors . . . Every sentiment that escapes them evinces 
their attachment to their predatory habits. They often regret 
the internal tranquility of their country ; and speak, with rapture, 
of those periods of confusion, when everyman who, to use 
their own expression, “had a horse, a sword, and a heart, 
could live in comfort and happiness.” (Vol. 11, p. 599). 
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When riding near a small encampment of the Affshar families, 

I expressed my doubts to a Persian noble, who was with me, 
regarding their reputed boldness and hardihood, and particularly 
of their skill in horsemanship. He immediately called to a young 
woman of a handsome appearance, and asked her in Turkish 
if she was not a soldier’s daughter? She said she was, “And 
you expect to be a mother of soldiers,” was the next observa- 
tion. She smiled. “Mount that horse,” said he, pointing 
to one with a bridle, but without a saddle, “and show this 
European envoy the difference between a girl of a tribe, and 
a citizen’s daughter.” She instantly sprung upon the animal, 
and, setting off at full speed, did not stop till she had reached 
the summit of a small hill in the vicinity, which was covered 
with loose stones : when there, she waved her hand over her 
head, and then came down the hill at the same rate she had 
ascended. Nothing could be more dangerous than the ground 
over which she galloped : but she appeared quite fearless and 
seemed delighted at having had an opportunity of vindicating 
the females of her tribe from the reproach of being like the: 
ladies of cities. (VoL 11, pp. 614-15). 
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bank of a rivulet, or a stream. It is commonly formed in a 
square ; and the abode of the principal elder is only to be 
distinguished from that of the lowest man in the tribe by its 
size. All are made of the same coarse materials, and in the 
same shape. The horses, mules, and sheep, are turned loose, 
to feed around the encampment. While the young men, if 
not employed in hunting, are generally seen sitting in circles, 
smoking, or indulging in repose, the women are busily occupied 
with their domestic duties, or aiding aged men and boys in 
tending the flocks. It is the usage of these tribes, unless when 
very strong, to pitch their tents in the vicinity of a range of 
mountains, that their flocks and families may be within reach 
of a place of security on the occurrence of danger. Along 
the base of those hills which divide Kurdistan from Aderbijan and 
Irak, every valley is occupied, during the spring and summer, 
by the camps of these wanderers. (Vol. II, pp. 595-96). 

The women were employed in baking, spinning, and weaving 
carpets ; while the men were, as usual, wandering idle or in 
search of game. (Vol. II, p. 602). 
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The chiefs of these tribes, during peace, usually reside 
at court, or at provincial capitals*; and leave their followers, 
whom they occasionally visit, to the direction of the elders 
of the different branches and families of the tribe . . « They pitch. 
. their dark tents on the finest of those plains over which they 

have a right of pasture ; and the encampment is usually on the 



It has been before stated, that there are no wheeled carriages in 
Persia. The monarch always rides, unless he be prevented 
by indi posit ion ; and then, if forced to move, he is carried in 
a litter that is suspended between two mules. The tents and 
portable pavilions of the King of Persia are very magni- 
ficent . . . 

The dress of the Suffavean kings was as splendid as that of the 
present monarch ; but the costume is much changed. It 
is now universally the fashion in Persia to wear the beard long, 
and the head is covered with a cap instead of a turban. The 
upper part of their garments are made to fit the body very 
close, but the lower is invariably loose. 

There is no part of the establishment of a Monarch of Persia 
to .which more attention is paid than his horses . . . The 
finest colts, from every part of his kingdom, are sent to the king; 
and from these he selects what are deemed the best for 
his own riding. The charger on which he is mounted is richly 
caparisoned ; and a number of others, with gold-embossed 
saddles and bits, are led before him, and form, when he is 
travelling, the most magnificent part of his state. (V. 11, pp. 
557-59). J;- . : ' 
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On extraordinary occasions nothing can exceed the splendour of 
the Persian court. It presents a scene of the greatest mag- 
nificence, regulated by the most disciplined order. There is 
no part of the government to which so much attention is paid 
as the strict maintenance of those forms and ceremonies, which 
are deemed essential to the power and glory of the monarch ; 
and the high officers to whom this duty is allotted, are armed 
with the fullest authority, and are always attended by a number 
of inferiors, who carry their commands into the most prompt 
execution. 

The arrival of a foreign embassy is deemed one of those occasions 
on which the king of Persia should appear in all his grandeur 
... The moment that he (foreign minister) reaches the precincts 
of the royal abode, all is complete silence. The horses even, 
as if trained to the scene, hardly move their heads. (Vol. 11, 
p. 555). 
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(/) The princes of the royal family are not exempted from paying this 
mark of respect. There is, in general, a place in the vicinity of 
the provincial capitals called Khelatposh , which means ''putting 
on the honorary dress ’ ’ ; to which the governor or other 
officer, who receives it must proceed to be invested with it. The 
Khelat posh, near Shiraz, is a distance of four miles on the 
Isfahan road. ( Vol . II, pp. 565—66). 

There is no court where a more rigid attention is paid to cere- 
mony than at that of Persia. The looks, the words, the 
motion of the body, are all regulated by the most strict 
observance of form. When the king is seated in public, his 
sons, ministers, and courtiers, stand erect, with their hands 
crossed, and in the exact place of their rank. They watch the 
looks of the sovereign, and a glance is a mandate. If he speaks 
to them, you hear a voice reply, and see their lips move, but not 
a motion nor gesture betrays that there is animation in any 
other part of their frame. The monarch, in speaking, often 
uses the third person, commencing his observations with, “The 
king is pleased,” or “The king commands”. His ministers, in 
addressing him, usually style him “The object of the world’s 
regard.” (Vol. 11, pp. 554-56). 

If the king desires to speak to a person at a distance, he com- 
mands him to advance ; but this command must always be repeated 
several times, for the person addressed, as if fearful of coming 
too near, stops at every there or four steps. (Vol. 11, p. 554). 
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. , . everything connected with the royal name or authority is 
treated with a respect that is increased by the form which attends 
it. If the king sends an honorary dress, the person for whom it 
is intended must proceed several miles to meet it, and clothe 
himself in his robes of favour with every mark of gratitude and 
submission ... A short time ago a picture of the reigning 
monrach was sent to the ruler of Scind. It was enclosed in a case, 
and nailed down on a litter carried by two mules : but, though 
not visible, it was deemed entitled to the respectful homage of 
his subjects in those countries through which it passed. On 
the approach of this picture to Abusheher, the governor of that 
port, with all his troops and attendants, went a stage to pay his 
obeisance. When it came near, they dismounted from their 
horses and walked forward to meet it on foot : the governor 
kissed the conveyance, in token of his devotion to that which it 
contained, and accompanied it to Abusheher, where it was wel- 
comed with salutes ; 
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“We read, in the History of Abbas the Great, that a person 
complained to Moolah Ahmed, the Moostahed of Ardebil, that 
the king had taken his sister by force into his haram. The holy 
man immediately gave him a note to the following effect : 
“Brother Abbas, restore to the bearer his sister,” The king 
commanded the woman to be instantly given up ; and, showing 
the note he had received to his courtiers, said aloud, “Let this be 
put in to my shroud : for, on the day of judgment, having been 
called brother by Moolah Ahmed will avail me more than all the 
actions of my life.” (Vol. 11, p. 574). 
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upon a star, and his head is covered with a glory, or crown of rays 
. . . There is no doubt that this sculpture was executed in the 
reign of Baharam . . and that the figures represent that monarch, 
and his father, Shahpoor. The ring which they grasp is probably 
meant as a type of the world (Vol. 1, p. 259). 
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Seistan, the hereditary principality of the family of Roostum, is 
now almost a waste : but the remains of great cities along the 
fruitful banks of the Helmund, bear ample testimony to its former 
prosperity and glory : and the names of every spot, and of every 
family, tend to confirm those traditions which inform us that this 
region, which is now abandoned to a few wretched tribes, * . was 
once the proud abode of princes and heroes* 

The late Captain Christie , . . travelled through this province in 
1810 . He describes several remarkable ruins, particularly those 
of the cities of Poolkha and Dooshak, or Seistan . The latter , 
he states , must once have occupied as great a space as the site 
of Isfahan, (Vol. 1, p. 262). 
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“This figure is that of a worshipper of Hormuzd, or God, the 
excellent Shahpoor, king of kings, of Iran and An-Iran, a celes- 
tial germ of heavenly race, the son of the adorer of God, the 
excellent Hormuzd; a king of kings, of Iran and An-Iran, 
a celestial germ of a heavenly race, grandson of the excellent 
Narses, king of kings.” 

I gave this inscription to Moullah Firoze, a learned priest of the 
Parsees at Bombay, (writes Malcolm) and he assured me that 
th translation of de Sacey was correct. (Vol. I, pp. 257-258). 
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We discover, in another part of this sculpture, a representation of 
two sovereigns holding a ring, or circle ... A figure, supposed to 
be the prophet Zoroaster, stands by their side : his feet rest 
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At a distance of six miles from the modern city of Kermanshah 
the excavations from the rock, which are termed Tauk-e-bostan, 
present us with some figures . . . There are a variety of other 
sculptures at the Tauk-e-bostan and the labour and knowledge of 
a French scholar has, by explaining a Pehlvi inscription enabled 
us to identify two figures that are cut. out of the face of the 
rock, as Shahpoor Zoolactaf, and his son, Baharam. 

1. Silvester de Sacey . . . had made the following translation of this 
inscription . . . 
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FOREWORD 



We apologise to our readers for the delay in bringing out this 
issue. Administrative difficulties over which we bad no control, were 
mainly responsible for it. We, however, assure our readers that 
strenuous efforts are being made presently to avoid such delays in 
future. We also crave the indulgence of our readers to the omission of 
some transliteration and diacritical marks. Unfortunately the press 
where this Journal is published, is not yet fully equipped with the 
requisite technical apparatus and we do hope that by the time our 
next issue is out, this handicap will no longer harass us. 

The Research Society of Pakistan is hardly a year old and in this 
period the amount of labour that we have put in, deserves a particular 
mention. Our project of publishing rare manuscripts on the Muslim 
history of Indo-Pakistan is very ambitious and we have already made 
a substantial progress towards its execution. The editing of Ins&S-e- 
Mahru, a very rare and an illuminating manuscript of the Khali? 
and Tughluq periods is complete and its printing has been started. 
We are quite sure that this masterpiece will be before the 
public within a very short time to come. KulUyat-i-Faiz?, another 
work of international repute, has been successfully edited after a com- 
parison of several manuscripts lying in the far-flung corners of the 
Sub-continent of Indo-Pakistan and has also gone to the press. We 
do hope that the public will appreciate this venture of ours as soon as 
it reaches their hands in the very near future. The speeches of the 
Quaid-e-A‘zam Muhammad ‘AH Jinnah have been gathered from 
scattered sources for the years 1910—1940 ; their editing has also been 
started. This is a project which will involve us in a huge expenditure 
and cannot be borne by our slender financial resources. We do hope 
that the Central Government will come to our rescue and finance the 
publication of this project very liberally. (A detailed report of bur 
academic activities is being appended at the end). 

We are thankful to our contributors and also for the promises from 
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various scholars to help us retain the higher standards of our Journal 
It might be repeated again that we always welcome research articles on 
the Muslim history of Indo-Pakistan and if they lay an emphasis on 
West Pakistan as well, they are doubly welcome because of our own 
Constitution on this context. The articles on the National Struggle in 
East and West Pakistan and Freedom Movement for Pakistan will also 
be gratefully received. 

Iftikhar Ahmad Ghaurl 


‘Wahhabis’ in the Panjab, 1876 

Dr. P. Hardy. 

In the Public Record Office, Lahore, there are several files of 
papers, compiled from the point of view of the British administration, 
on the activities of the ‘Wahhabis’, both on the North-West Frontier 
and in the provinces of British India. One of these files, Panjab 
Civil Secretariat Confidential Annual file No. 210£, contains a ‘Return 
of Wahhabis of note in the Punjab (italics in original) compiled from 
‘the Latest Returns received from District Superintendents of Police’ 
and circulated, on the 28th April, 1876, to all Commissioners and 
Superintendents, Deputy Commissioners and Deputy Superintendents 
by Col. H. N. Miller, Under-Secretary to Government, Panjab, Home 
(Police) Department. The data in the return is arranged in nine 
columns, headed as follows : — 

1. Division. 

2. District. 

3. Serial number. A 

4. Name (of ‘Wahhabi’). 

5. Parentage. ' 7; 

6. Profession or calling. 

7. Residence (under village and thana). 

8. Present or absent (from normal residence) and, if absent, 
where. 

9. Remarks. 

The column under ‘Remarks’ sometimes contains an assessment 
of the importance of the person named, his reputed wealth or poverty, 
what role, if any, he,,played in the events of 1857 and, very occasionally, 
the statement that he denies being a ‘Wahhabi’. The total number of 
entries in the return is 455. Two points about the return perhaps 
need emphasis, first that the return is avowedly of ‘Wahhabis’ of note 
in the Panjab and not of all ‘Wahhabis’ in the Panjab. Second, that 
the list is intended to record the names not only of active workers 
against British rule (those who, for example, collected and forwarded 
funds to the ‘Wahhabi’ mujahidin on the North-West Frontier), but 
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also of those who sympathised with or accepted and put into practise 

the reforming tenets of Sayyid Ahmad of Bareilly 

without necessarily 

being active in resistance to foreign rule. 


The data given under the heading ‘Profession or calling 5 i s of 

particular interest to the historian of the ‘Wahhabi 

movement in the 

sub-continent as it may help the form, clarify or, 

perhaps for some, 

confirm, conclusions about the social strata within 

the Muslim com- 

munity from which the ‘Wahhabis’ tended mainly 

to be drawn. This 

article attempts to classify district-wise the occupations of those whom 

British police officials believed to be ‘Wahhabi 

s in the Panjab in 

1876. 


Delhi District —^ 45 entries. 


‘Wahhabi’ preachers 

... 14 

Wholesale hide merchants 

... 11 

Importers from Europe 

... 3 

Wholesale shoe merchants 

... 8 

Wholesale booksellers 

... 4 

Delhi College teacher 

... 1 

English teacher in Government School 

1 

Pickle & preserve manufacturer 

... 1 

Deputy Superintendent, Canal Dept. 

... 1 

Seal engraver to the King of Delhi 

... 1 

Gurgaon District— 3 entries. 


Maulavis and itinerant preachers 

... 3 

Umballa District — 14 entries. 


Maulavis or ‘Wahhabi’ propagandists 

4 

Booksellers 

... 2 

Munshis 

... 4 

Shopkeepers 

... 2 

Na’ib-Tahsildar 

... 1 

No occupation given 

... 1 

Ludhiana District — 12 entries. 


Cultivators 

... 5 

Cultivators and traders 

... 4 

Booksellers 

... 2 

Shoe-seller 

... 1 

; v X ::;^Xft.KX3:X : XifK;SXX ; Si-: : XXXXXX ; X : .r. 'XX-^-vX 
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Firozepur District — 73 entries. 

Wahhabi preachers — 14 

Teachers ? 

Students •*■ 4 

Ikka-drivers ... 9 

Cultivators ... 30 

Pensioners ... 3 

Bookseller ... 1 

Doctor (but denies being a ‘Wahhabi’) ... 1 

Dyer ... 1 

Weavers ... 2 

Carpenter ... 1 

Jullundur District — 19 entries. 


Labourers ... 3 

Book-binder ... 1 

Chemists ... 2 

Cultivator ... 1 

Afghan or Pathan (no occupation given) .. 3 

Maulavis ... 2 

Teacher ... 1 

Servant ... 1 

Petition-writer ... 1 

Kapurthalla employ ... 1 

Shaikh (no occcupation given) ... 1 

Raien '.AvA. ... 1 



No occupation given 
Hoshiarpur District — 26 entries. 
Teachers 

Agriculturalists or landholders 

Deputy Inspectors of Police 

Doctor or Physician 

Persian teacher 

Mulla 

Shopkeeper 

Chief Muharrir, Education Dej 

Peshi Munshis 
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Professional beggar 
Weaver 

Amritsar District— 10 entries. 
Mullas 

Cloth merchant 
Shawl merchant 
Weaver 
Book-binder 
Na’ib Zila‘-dar 
Sarishtadar 

Pathan (no occupation given) 

Gurdaspur District — 37 entries. 
Maulavls, Maulanas or Qazis 
Masons 
Cultivators 
Soldier (Jama'dar) 

Boot-makers 

Shoe-seller 

Weavers 

Leather worker 

Lambardar 

Service 

Butcher 

Blacksmith 

Mukhtarkar 

Faqir 

No occupation given 

Lahore District — 35 entries. 
Maulavls and Imams of mosques 
Merchants and traders 
Vaccinator 

Government employ (one denial) 

Clerks 

Qazi 

Bookseller 
Dealer in skins 
Pleader 
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Messengers ... 4 

Native doctor ... 1 

Teacher ... 1 

No occupation specified (formerly in Education 

Dept.) ... 1 

Multan District — 6 entries. 

Maulavl ... 1 

Carpet makers, wool and thread traders ... 2 

Paper maker ... 1 

Tailor and police uniform contractor ... 1 

No occupation given ... 1 


(Under Multan District the return states that, ‘the sect is not 
active in this district— Mooltanl Muhammadans are not over- 


zealous’.) 

Montgomery District — 26 entries. 

Mullas ... 5 

Agriculturalists ... 9 

Mendicaries ... 3 

Teachers — 3 

Service, government : y 3 

Bookseller ... 1 

Sialkot District — 3 entries. 

Headteacher ... 1 

Zamindar ... 1 

Mulla V ... 1 

Gujranwala District — 15 entries. 

MaulaviS' ' ■ ••• l? 

Lambardars ... 2 

Bookseller and pensioner of Government ... 1 

Rawalpindi District — 13 entries. 

Mulla . y \ ••• 1 

Butchers ■ ^ 

Chaudharls ••• 3 

Booksellers' ■ ' — 2 

Shopkeepers — 2 

Sheriff ••• 1 
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Leather worker ... j 

Khadam ... j 

Gujrat District — 7 entries. 

Teachers ... 4 

Imam of Mosque ... 1 

Cloth printer ... \ 

Qanungo ... \ 

Shahpur District — 9 entries. 

Maulavis and ‘Ulama ... g 

Blacksmiths ... 2 

Merchant ... 1 

Dera Isma'il Khan District — 10 entries. 

Maulavis ... 4 

Weaver ... j 

Pathan (no occupation given) ... 1 

Labourer ... 1 

Kotwal ... 1 

Merchant ... 1 

Lambardar ... j 

Peshawar District — 24 entries. 

Doctor ... 1 

Mullas or Plrs ... 3 

Government service pensioners ... 2 

Bookseller ... 1 

Merchants or dealers ... 5 

Member of the Municipal Committee ... 1 

(For the remainder of the entries the tribe but not the occupation 
of the persons is specified.) 

Hazara District — 54 entries. 

Maulavis ... 

Jagirdars or Lambardars ... jg 

Government pensioners ... 2 

Deputy Postmaster ... 1 

Native Doctor ..1 

Wakil /: ... 1 

Imam of mosque ... 1 
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(For the remainder of the entries the tribe but not the occupation 
of the persons is specified.) 


Although the return did not adopt 

a uniform system 

of occnpa- 

tional classification, the following is 

an approximate 

percentage 

distribution of the different categories of the persons listed : 


Category 

Total Percentage 

of Whole. 

Religious Classes 

100 

21.9 

Merchants and Shopkeepers 

58 

12.7 

Cultivators 

Government servants, revenue 
officials or government service 

63 

13.8 

Pensioners 

34 

7.4 

Craftsmen & artisans 

26 

5.7 

Teachers 

24 

5.2 

Zamlndars and Jagirdars 

17 

3.7 

Labourers and Ikka-drivers 

13 

2.8 

Professional (including Munshls) 

C 9 

1.9 

Legal 

2 si;; 

.43 

Occupations unspecified 

42 

9.2 

The entries under cultivators and 

zamlndars and jagirdars are 


unsatisfactory as they give no indication of the size and importance of 
the holdings ; in Hazara district, moreover, it is impossible to distinguish 
between those who were both jagirdars and lambardars and those who 
were only the one or the other. The total figure for cultivators pro- 
bably gives an erroneous impression of the strength of the ‘Wahhabi’ 
allegiance among the cultivators of the Panjab ; the entries under that 
heading are concentrated in a few rural districts such as Gurdaspur, 
Montgomery and above all Firozepur. 

In general, the Wahhabis appear to have drawn their support from 
the literate and ‘respectable’ lower middle-classes of pre-industrial 
society— the ‘ulama, teachers, shopkeepers, skilled craftsmen* minor 
government servants and small or middling cultivators. In the Panjab 
‘Wahhabism’ seems to have had little appeal for professional men or 
lawyers, large land-holders or for those with an English education. It 
should be remembered, however, that in the Panjab of the 1870’s 
there were relatively few Muslims in these social categories. 




In Briggs’ edition of Firishta’s Gulshan-i-lbrahimi there occurs 
three times the name of a certain ‘Abd-ul-Karim HamadanI, who is said 
to have been the secretary of Mahmud Gavan, the famous Bahmani 
Wazlr (d. 1481) ; a witness of the enthronement of the Bahmani king 
Mahmud III (1482) ; and the author of a chronicle entitled Tarikh-i- 
Mahmud-Shdhi. 1 An alleged local tradition places the grave of 
HamadanI 2\ miles south of Bidar, but the tradition is obviously a 
very recent and scholarly one. 2 Except for the evidence from Firishta’s 
text, no information about HamadanI has as yet been available in 
Indo-Muslim historical literature, and scholars deplore the loss of this 
historical work, supposedly a basic source for knowledge ofXVth 
century India. WM; 

From a notice in the GuIzdr-i-Abrar, the late B. M. TirmizI 
surmised that ‘Abdul-Karlm HamadanI was identical with a chronicler 
who bears an almost similar name and who has compiled a book the 
title of which too is very similar, viz. ‘Abdul-Karlm Nlmdihi, author 
of the Tabaqat-i-Maftmud ShahL 3 Had he consulted the precious 
survey of Prof. Storey, who, for his part, thought of the identity of the 
persons, 4 TirmizI could have avoided the blunder he has made in 
identifying the Tabaqdt with the Tdrikh-i- Mahmud Shdhi (described 
in Rieu’s Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts in the British Museum, III, 
p. 966). In his valuable classification of the early sources of Muslim 
Gujrat history, S. A. A. TirmizI rightly pointed out that the late 
B. M. TirmizI has been led astray, and on this ground restored 
HamadanI to life, the existence of whom he considers to be testified 
to by Firishta and proved by Rieu. 5 

Rieu merely relies upon Firishta. What does Firishta say ex 
In the English translation he published two years before the 
text itself, Briggs cadis the 


The Secretary of Mahmud Gavan and his 
Lost Chronicle 

Jean Aubin 
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and not Hamadanl. In Scott’s translation of 1794, the name appears 
as “Sindee” and “Tummdee”. 7 What is indeed the correct name • 
Sindi, or Hamadanl ? A glimpse at any manuscript of Firishta provides 
us at once with an indisputable answer, and taints with futile unsound- 
ness the former discussions about the Persian sources of the reign of 
Mahmud Begada of Gujrat. In modern manuscripts of the Gulshan-i- 
Ibrahum, the spelling varies from page to page. For instance, the 
British Museum ms. Add. 6572 (end of the XVIIth century) has 
“Nfmd. mi” (fol. 3266) and “Mimdi” (fol. 327 a), Add. 6570 
(XVIIIth century) has “Timdihi” (fol. 101a), “Nimdihi” (fol. 101A), 
“Bidihi” (fol. 105a), Good XVIIth century manuscripts spell clearly 
and uniformly “Nimdihi” ; for instance. Add. 18875, fol. 443^ 
444a, 4476 ; Add. 4941, fol. 1216, 122a, 1246. 

Let us take leave of the ectoplamic Hamadanl, and comfort our- 
selves for the loss of his imaginary chronicle with the existence of that 
real work, the Tabaqat-i-Mafimud Shahl, two copies of which are 
preserved, the one bought in India by Edward Pote and given to Eton 
College Library in 1788, 8 the other (a slightly different text) kept in 
the Oriental Collection of the Uzbek Academy of Sciences in Tashkent. 9 

The career of ‘Abdul-Karim Nimdihi affords one of the best 
examples of the political and cultural unity of the Indo-Persian world 
in the late Middle Ages. Born in South Persia (Nimdihi, the former 
Afzar, is in NW Laristan), protege of the influential Iji sayyids, the 
young Nimdihi got a stipend from the king of Ormuz. About 1471 
he went to India, first to Mandu, then to the Bahmanl court where 
he acted as private secretary to Mahmud Gavan, Included, after the 
murder of that wazir, in the disfavour of his Persian dependants, he 
fled to Gujrat in 1482, and was back to Ormuz, circa 1484-85. He 
returned in 1487 to Gujrat, where he most probably remained, and 
died, very likely, in 906 A.H./1500-1501 A.D. or soon after this 
date. More details about Nimdihi’s life and about his Letters will be 
found in the present writer’s forthcoming book, Mare Luso-Indicum, 
vol. I.“ Written in the same florid style as his master Mahmud 
avan s Riyaz ul-insha, the Munshaat of Nimdihi have a by far more 
important significance. They are a first rate source for the history of 

aQC * ^ eccan areas * n the seventies and eighties of 
the XVth century, and deserve to be published. 
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The Tabaqdt-i- Mahmud-Shahi has not so great a value as could be 
expected. Although Nlmdihl reports some first-hand data, which 
prove useful to check the accuracy of other sources, all of them 
pertaining to a later period, his picture of the Bahmanl kingdom under 
the rule of Mahmud Gavan is, as a whole, compendious in the extreme 
and disappointing. Nimdih! pays much more attention to the Persian 
scene, in which he feels at home, than to the Deccan and even than 
to Gujrat. The Tabaqat is a good minor source for the Tim iirid times 
in Iran, mixing genuine information with excerpts from other chronicles 
(the until recently little known Tdrikh- i-Jctfari, etc.) The inclusion of 
Gujrati events was compulsory in a book dedicated to the king of that 
country, especially of events related to the reign of the dedicatee. 
Nevertheless, floweriness of style does not conceal Nlmdihi’s lack of 
interest in Gujrati affairs when his royal patron is not concerned. 
Moreover, both manuscripts hand down the very imperfect text of an 
incomplete draft. Nimdihi was probably prevented by death from 
finishing his task. 

Firishta borrows from “Tarikh-i- Mahmud Shahi ” data which may 
be found almost verbatim in the Tabaqdt-i- Mahmud Shahi of Nimdihi. 
Therefore, Firishta’s Tdrikh-i-Mahmud Shahi and Nlmdihi’s Tabaqdt-i- 
Mahmud Shahi are not two different chronicles, but one and the same 
work. 

There exists another general history written by order of Mahmud 
Bigada, which is also entitled Tarikh-i- Mahmud-Shahi. I know of 
three manuscripts of it in London. (1) British Museum Or. 1819, lack- 
ing the second half of the text, mistakenly fathered by Rieu on 
“Hamadani” ; (2) India Office Library, Persian 3842, complete (the last 
mentioned year being 889 H.), erroneously given by Storey the title of 
T drikh-i- Muzaffar-Shahi ; 1 1 (3) British Museum, Or. 5745, in which the 
narrative up to 889 H. (in fact somewhat beyond) is followed by an 
appendix written in the same hand and covering the last years ( 896 / 
1491 to 916/1511) of the reign of Mahmud Bigada. The same appendix 
is to be found in India Office Persian 3841, which is the twin manus- 
cript of the above mentioned Persian 3842. In the colophon of this 
appendix the title is also given as T drikh-i- Mahmud-Shahi, but in the 
preface the anonymous author says that Mahmud Bigada ordered him 
to complete the Maathir-i-Mahmud Shahi. 12 Later historians have 



quoted the Tdrikh-i-Mahmud-Shahi ilyas Madthir-i Mahmud-Shahi, 
Nizam-ud-dln Hirawl and Firishta under its first name, Sikandar-i- 
Manjhu under the second one. 

The Tarlkh-i Mahmud-Shahi claims to be a history of the Muzaffarl 
dynasty of Gujrat from its foundation (1392) down to the author’s 

author ^uu m !•»/*» was living 
in Isfahan) 13 displays a comparatively better knowledge of Persian 
history than of Gujrdt affairs. According to Nimdihl he died in 895/ 
1489-90. His name appears in the manuscripts of Nimdihl as ‘Abd al- 
Khaliq Bun! and ‘Abd al-Husayn Tunl. We may surmise that he was 
from Tun, a small town in south-western Khurasan. The Gulzar-i 
Abrdr ascribes the authorship of the Maathir-i- Malwiud-Shahi to a 
Sharas-ud-din Zlrak Shlrazl. This Shlrazi may be the anonymous 
author of the complement appended to Tuni’s unfinished chronicle. 14 

NOTES 

(1) Ed. Briggs, Bombay, 1831, I, p. 693, 694, 699 ; ed. Lucknow 

1281/1864-65, 1, p. 357, 358, 361. 

(2) The tentative statement of Yazdani, Bidar, its history and monu- 

ments, Oxford 1947, p. 192, becomes affirmative in H. K. 
Sherwiinif.Mahmf/d Gdwdn, the great Bahmani Wazir, Allahabad, 
1942, p. 74, note 4. 

(3) B. M. TirmizI, Are Tabaqdt-i Mahmud Shahi, Maathir-i Mahmud- 

Shahi and the Tarikh-i Sadr-i Jahan identical, in Proceedings of 
the Indian History Congress, Tenth Session, p. 325—328. 

(4) Storey, Persian Literature, I, p. 109, note I. 

(5) Sayyid Akbar ‘All Tirmizi, The Contemporary Persian Chronicles 

of the Sultans ofGujrdt-A Study {A.H. 810 to 980 =A.D. 1407 
to 1573), in Islamic Culture 32 (1958). 

(6) Briggs, History of the rise of the Muhammadan power in India, 

London 1829, II, p. 509, 511. 

(7) I. Scott, Ferishta’s History of the Dekhan, Shrewsbury 1794, I, 

p. 172, 173. 

(8) Cf. Margoliouth, Catalogue of the Oriental Manuscripts in the 

li'rary of Eton College, Oxford 1904, p. 21, n° 160; described 
in Storey, o. c., I, p. 109, n° 126. 
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(9) A. A. Semenov, Sobranie vostocknyx ruhopisei Akademii Nauk 
Uzbskskoi SSR, I, Ta&kent 1952, p. 30-31, n° 38. 

(10) For some biographical data, see Storey, I, p. 109. 

(11) Storey, 1, p 725-725. The Tdrikh-i Muzaffar-Shzhi , a quite 

different work, has been printed twice. 

(12) Ms. Or. 5745, fol. 202a. 

(13) Ms. Or. 5745, fol. 160a-160/\ 

(14) The opinion of S. A. A. Tirmizi, art. cit., p. 224, that this second 

Maathir-i Malimud-Shahl was written in the time of Mahmud III 
of Gujrat (1537—1554) is erroneous. Serious mistakes mar 
the essay of Tirmizi, mistakes which have unfortunately contami- 
nated S. C. Misra’s study of the sources of Sikandar-i Manjhu, 
cf. Mirat-i Sikandari, Baroda 1961, introduction. 
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The Inscriptions of Begum Sarai 

(ATTOCK) 

Lieut. -Colonel K. A. Rashid 


Historical Importance of Attock : 

The importance of Attock grows in history with the building of 
the fort at Attock, by Akbar the Great, in the year 989 A.H. From 
ancient times, it was customary to cross the river Indus at Hund. 
It was Babar who for the first time crossed the Indus lower down 
near the site of the present Fort. Hund lies opposite to Hazro on the 
right bank of the river Indus. It had been a stronghold even prior 
to the time of Alexander the Great. In the time of Mahmud of 
Ghazna the Hindu Shahiya dynasty had its winter capital here and 
Mahmud of Ghazna had to subdue it to cross into the land of the five 
rivers. The crossing at Hund had several advantages. Firstly, it 
greatly reduced the length of the route from Kabul to Hazro, as the 
crossing was advantageously effected on the Kabul River near Jalalabad 
in Afghanistan. Peshawar was thus bypassed and a double crossing 
avoided. Secondly, the tactical route into the plains of the Panjab from 
the North Western Frontier lay along a line which passed through 
Hashtnagar, Hund, Hazro and Hatian— the Hatiyah (not Bhatiyah) 
of Utbi; and not along the present Grand Trunk Road over the 
Attock bridge, which was constructed by the British in the year 

1881 A.D. ';T:T T. Ill 

The Grand Trank Road : 

The portion of the road stretching from the Water Gate of the 
Attock fort to Hatian through Gondal, was constructed by Akbar. 
Sher Shah Suri in his short reign during the temporary flight of 
Humayun from India constructed the portion from Hazro to Hatian 
and downwards to Rohtas in the plains and beyond. Actually, the 
road which Sher Shah Suri built was a reconstruction of an ancient 
highway which had been built in eight stages, from Purushupnra in 
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the frontier, to Patliputra, the famous Mauryan capital. 

The direction of each stage was determined by the nearness of an 
important stronghold. Akbar extended the road from Hatian to the 
river Indus at the point of the Water Gate of the Attack Fort. We 
thus see three roads in the area from Hatian northwards namely: 
(I) Hatian to Hazro— Sher Shah Sari, (2) Hatian to the Boat Bridge 
and beyond across the Indus to Peshawar— Akbar and (3) from the 
Lahort Gate of the Attack Fort on the main road, to the present Attack 
Bridge— the British. 

After the construction of the lower portion of the Attack Fort, 
which indeed is the original and the first part of the fort to be built, 
the Grand Trunk Road was made to run along the fort to the Water 
Gate by Akbar himself. All along this road, halting places called 
Sarais were built both by Sher Shah Surl and Akbar and the following 
emperors. Begum Sarfti is one of them. 

The Begum Sarai : 

Starting from the Attack Fort, Begum Sarai is the first halting 
place towards the Panjab. This highway was a trade route, and hence 
ciravinsarais were essential along the whole length of the road. They 
were usually placed at a distance of twelve miles from each other. 2 
According to Pope, in Persia, this distance was about twenty miles, 2 They 
comprised enclosures of various sizes, this one being the biggest 
on this route. Cells or rooms were placed along the inside of the 
perimeter, which was strongly walled to ward of intruders, with a small 
verandah in front of each. Thus it formed an independent cubicle 
which afforded considerable privacy. In one corner a special apart- 
ment was built as a V. I. P. suit for dignitaries. This usually faced 
the best view of the landscape. 

Begum Sarai is situated about a furlong from the Fort’s Water 

1. The Grand Trunk Road in The Punjab, By K. N. Sarfcar M.A., Edited by 
H. L. O. Garrett I. E. S., 1926, Punjab Government Publication, Lahore. Page, 1. 

2. Five Thousand Years of Pakistan. By R. E. M. Wheeler. Royal India and 
Pakistan Society, London, 1950. Page, 93. 

Introduction to Persian Art. By Arthur Upham Pope, Peter Davies. 
London, 1930. Page 35. 


Gate upwards below the P. W. D. Dlk Buaglow. The date of con- 
struction of Begum Sarai is not known, nor is it known as to who 
built it. There are of course several views. Some have said that it 
was built by Nur Jahan, the celebrated wife of Jahangir, while others 
attribute it to the wife of Akbar. In any case, it is not clear from the 
historical data available to us as to who built it and when. This much 
is clear that with the shifting of the Boat Bridge, and with the sub- 
sequent building of the Fort, caravans had diverted along this route, 
and a Sarai was needed in its vicinity, not only for the travellers, but 
also for the convoys of crafts and victuals to rest awhile. 

The Boat Bridge : 

Picture No. 1 shows the pillars of the Boat Bridge built by Akbar 
the Great. This picture was taken from the Begum Sarai. The 
distance not only denotes its nearness to the Sarai but also the breadth 
of the Boat Bridge, which is assessed by the distance between the two 
large pillars. This is approximately 150 yards. The length of the 
present bridge built by the British in the year 1883 A. D. is 300 yards. 
Akbar’s Boat Bridge is located between the villages of Mallahl Tola on 
the proximal side of the Fort and Khairabad on its distal side. The 
two villages are still inhabited and have many a tale to tell. Akbar 
imported boatmen from down country and settled them in Mallahl Tola, 
which literally means ‘The Boatmen’s Colony.’ The length of Akbar’s 
bridge is almost half that of the British bridge. We have reasons to 
believe that crossing on Akbar’s bridge was mostly done during fair 
weather. The River Indus is rather difficult to cross during the 
summer months when the monsoons send down torrents of rain from 
the high hills. We shall further explain our views on this point in the 
forthcoming paragraphs. A good look at this stage at the accom- 
panying map will help to understand the location. 

The Baradari : ■ 

The Sarai occupies an area of approximately two-and-a-half acres 
— Picture No. 2. The courtyard is surrounded by independent cells, 
as we have described above. The structure is reinforced by a corner 
tower in which a suit of rooms with overlooking windows towards 
the river has been very efficiently inserted. This had a dome over it, 

which is visible from the interior. The ribs of this dome show a very 

early Mughal piece of architecture. 
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In the South-Western corner of the SarSt is placed a peculiar struc- 
ture which is popularly known as ‘the mosque’. This is not correct 
We shall presently discuss this point in detail. The structure is 
symmetrically placed in the courtyard. It is more like a Baradari. 
The building has two platforms on either side, the Eastern and the 
Western. The Eastern platform faces the main entrance to the sarai 
and has six steps mounting to the platform. This may be seen from 
Picture No. 2. The Western platform has no steps ; this is discernable 
from Picture No. 3. We contend that this structure is not a mosque 
but a Baradari. for the following reasons : — 

(1) It is facing East and West, which is not the direction of the 
Qiblah at this point. The Qiblah is towards the South-West. 

(2) It has no Mehrab. 

(3) The rooms arc peculiarly situated between two platforms 

and do not afford accommodation to many people even in 
a single row, and 

(4) The so-called mosque has itself no courtyard. Picture No 2 
was taken at 2 p. m. in the month of January this year. 
It shows the shadow of the building towards the North. 
This structure is evidently facing the West. The picture is 
taken from the East where the main entrance to the Sarai 

Is located. What is this structure then ? We shall presently 
see. 

The Inscriptions : 

Picture No. 3 is a close-up view of the mosque-like structure in the 
compound of the Sarai. It is taken from the Western side, and is 
showing the platform on the same side. It can also be seen that the 
mounting steps are lacking, which are seen in Picture No. 2. Addi- 

r™nllB P rfT gthe , S0 “ , ‘‘ eraWa ' 1Ca,U,eS ' e °’ which *«“>■ to <*> 
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form iee T" th ‘ ss ‘ ruc “ ,re - It IS one single hall divided by pillars 
m-T™" Ch diVide “ ‘” t0 °" e four rj/aper,. 
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'inscriptions T S* PlllarS ’ we tove ^scovered about twenty 

en m t e and of travellers who happened to spend 


sometims here. We shill here reproduce a few oniy for the benefit of 
our readers a these will be of interest in elucidating our point of view. 

A little introduction seems called for on such memorable writing, 
and before we talk of these inscriptions we feel it necessary to repro- 
duce from a recently published article in the monthly Yaghma (bij) 
of Iran. The article is entitled Tarlkh-i-Yadgar (jt&b Vyb) and is 
from the pen of an Iranian scholar Ahmad Gulchln-i-ma'ani 

(JU-. who says : 4 

“The custom of writing in remembrance on the walls of the 
mosques, churches, buildings and shrines has been a habit 
common among the people of all ranks in ancient times. 
Perhaps they took the stony foundations more lasting than 
their own self. During their travels, whenever they came 
across a building they inscribed a few lines on its walls and 
re-took the journey. If this custom has proved unwhole- 
some . for the ancient buildings, it has at the same time 
proved useful for recording the different historical events of 
the past. We have seen some biographies and history 
books in which the authors have made use of such writings 
of kings, nobles, captives, travellers, scholars, and poets.” 
After this the writer describes a book in one of the local libraries of 
Iran, in which are described similar writings on the walls of old monu- 
ments, whereupon travellers, poets and even Emperors have taken care 
to leave their impressions. This book has been donated by one 
General Majid FirQze. One of the monuments described in this book 
is the Nazar of Shaikh Ahmad Jam if I? -bs>-l £*-*)• Emperor Humayun, 
the father of Akbar the Great, during his flight to Iran, while visiting 
this shrine, wrote down some words in his own hand. The author of this 

jCUj jl t j j bj $ ^ J b- ^ b** — 4 

j J jt>J lj Jf j ctuU. a5" J-jww J J d_ ***-» 

1* jA*u je ( nJnjXwj jl ^ 
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article describes this episode in the following words 5 

“Some of the kings and respectable personages who have visited 
this holy place, have left brief writings on the walls. One 
of them is Muhammad Humuyun Padshah of Hindostan, who 
visited Iran in the time Shah Tahmusp. He has written 
these words three hundred and forty-eight years ago, and 
it is surprising that even the extreme cold weather, rain 
and snow have not made it illegible.” 

What Emperor Humuyun actually wrote was this : 






A A# 




J ?. 


ijp* jj*j jp | 

ALJ jj' jA 


And he ended thus with the date, : 


Having touched upon this aspect of writing on the walls, we wilt 
now proceed to examine the material at our disposal obtained from the 
walls of the Baradarl of Begum Sarai. 


This structure then, as we have maintained, is a Baradarl. It was 
originally meant to be a resting place. A question may now be asked; 
why was it necessary to have two resting places in one and the same 
locality— the Baradarl and the Sarfti ? An examination of the situation 
will show that when the Baradarl was built there was no Sarai. The 
Begum Sard i is a later addition built round the Baradarl. The Bdrddari 
rose simultaneously with the Port , while the Sard i was built quite some- 
time after , It was necessary to build a resting place for the travellers 
to wait for the crossing hours. The Boat Bridge was just next door. 
This resting place was thus an immediate requirement. The date of 
the construction of this Baradarl is about 1033 A.H. The main 
Sarai may have been built after Akbar by one of the future royal ladies. 
The reasons for presuming thus are as follows 


( Jjl Jjji c a?T uBjji 3 jl « 5 
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1) The Baradari is not a part of the main SaraL If it was, it 
should have been properly incorporated and included in the 
general plan. As it stands today, its position is haphazard. 

(2) The structure is located to one side of the courtyard without 
' any rhyme or reason, and is not related to the main 

building. 

(3) It has no reason to be there, except that it already was 
there, prior to the construction of the Sara! 

(4) An inscription discovered by me is dated 1010 A.H., which 

is the time of Akbar and not Jahangir, who came to the 
throne in 1014 A.H. 

It may be of interest to note here, that Sir Mortimer Wheeler has 
wrongly called this structure a mosque in his Five Thousand Years 
of Pakistan (P. 94). The District Gazetteer of Attock says that it was 
built during the reign of Emperor Jahangir (P. 316). One of the 
Archeaological Reports of Indian Survey of Historical Monuments labels 
this structure as the work of NCtr Jafaan. This site, where the Baradari 
is situated, was probably the best site near the Boat Bridge and the 
Fort. The later architects, therefore, chose to build the Sarai around 
it in later days. The entire area commands an excellent view (see 
Picture No. 1). 

We now come to the inscriptions and try to assess the period of 
the building. The data discovered by me is the first of its kind, and is 
of great significance. This writing is fast fading away, and with future 
lepairs and inclement weather, it is likely to vanish. Like my friend 
Gulchm-i-Ma e anI, I too am amazed how these writings have survived for 
three hundred and seventy-four years. It is an occasion for modem 
manufacturers of ink to ponder over the methods of ancient prepara- 
tions . The pictures reproduced here were taken in a hurry with an ordi- 
nary camera. The Archaeological Department would do well to p holo- 
graph these inscriptions using expert methods and preserve them for the 
benefit of future historians. I am still further amazed that the travel- 
lers carried their own ink, kept in portable pots, which avoided spilling 
even during rough journeys on horseback and bullock carts. What a 
contrast ; we today have to empty our fountain pens or put them in 
plastic bags while travelling by air. And the pens; they too must 


have been of unbreakable material, or carried in properly made cases 
to avoid their breaking. Perhaps they were made of metal. Gold 
pens are known to have been used by kings ; silver ones may have been 
used by middle class people, or even by the common man, as it was 
quite cheap in those days. The price of gold in the days of Akbar was 
approximately eighty rupees an ounce 1 A gold pen therefore could 
not have cost more than ten rupees. However, there is no likelihood 
of the writing material being supplied to the travellers on the spot 
while in transit. Everyone must have carried his own. Now for the 
inscriptions— 

(1) Picture No. 4. This is dated the 22nd Jamadl-us-thanl, 1081 

A. H, It reads as follows :~~ 

1 * A a r i ^ J H Cj* Ar 

w^l <j 5 , f jj\ . iS^ - (3 <Oj 

- J[b 

(2) Picture No. 5. It is dated 1088 A.H. and reads as under 

vlj jKJ 3 J O^jl AXA Ji jS^L tjj*. 

^ i * aa AjJI 

(3) Picture No. 6. It is dated Muharram.uWJaram 1028 

A, H. and reads as follows — 

c **! y *0 1 jsb 

Aj ijL \y Jl 

^ b& AZ»* j** y 

^ i * r a flr^i 

cjlA jtX? ^|1 

(4) Picture No. 7. It is dated in two places differently 

(0 Rabr~ukAwwa! 1081 A. H. 

(if) Ziqa‘d 1010 A. H. and it reads as follows : — 


■ r 
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. Jjs 3 ihXjjO $jy #k ■ 

lJZ*9 j 3 ’"^ 0*i.3 3 j! ^5”"""* (Jfcj mij (3 

A | , | # : 

^ ^•"" w cj ■***■' jjA£&*«#. 3 <jf^* ■ <J^‘* Skl AX-wj^ £j»i I 

-•*!•)• "^Wii {%^-ijl-^?- JjA^ 

I cannot decipher the rest. I may have even committed many other 
mistakes in my readings above. An expert will some day improve upon 
my decipherments. 6 Now, looking at these dates collectively, we come 
to the following conclusions : — 

(a) The travellers have been coming and going from both sides 

of Attock. In other words, people have come from outside 
into this subcontinent. Some have also left this country to 
go across its frontiers. 

(b) The dates mostly fall within the winter months, when 
crossing was easy, and we have already pointed out this 
above in passing. This may now be judged from the 
following comparative dates : 

(i) Jamadl-us-Thanl, 1081 A.D. falls in October 1670 A.D. 
(n) ZIqa‘d, 1010 A.H. falls in April, 1601 A. D. 

(m) Muharram-wl-Haram 1028, A.H. falls in December, 1618 

A. D. ■ ■; . I : : .7 

(zv) Rabi‘-ul-Awwal 1081 A.H. falls in August, 1670 A.D. 

(v) 1081 A.H. starts in February, 1677 A.D. 

There may have been some variations in the months in transit but then 
the travellers had probably to wait for a few days for the river to abate 
to enable them to cross over. It is our firm conviction that no crossing 
was possible during the summer months when the width of the rivar 
was enormous due to floods. This was of course no obstacle 
for invading troops. Nothing could stop them. But for the convoys 


6. The decipherment of the Colonel has numerous errors, and as stated by him 
as well, he could not read these in full. The present text is the result of editorial 
staff efforts. In this connection the guidance of Prof. Vazir-uI-Hasan Abedi is 
gratefully acknowledged. 

,,7 \/ ■ ' ■ . ■ ■ '■ .v . . - ■ . ' ;7‘ 
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carrying crafts and victuals, they had to take it a bit cautiously. How- 
ever, this may be just our idea. Crossing may have been going on all 
the year round, by some clever device. It must be kept in mind that 
the position of Akbar's Boat Bridge is beyond the confluence of the 
Kabul and the Indus River (see accompanying map). And in the 
summer when the rivers are in spate, the width of the river Indus at 
this place is simply enormous, and the stream is very fast. The depth 
too is very great and the bed is rocky. As compared to this the ancient 
crossing place at Hund is not rocky, nor is it very deep. The stream 
here spreads out very greatly, and the crossing in summer is less diffi- 
cult. In winter times great armies have crossed this place on horse- 
back . 7 



7, Historical Dissertations By Lieut Cononel K A. RASHID, Publised by 
Pakistan Historical Society, Karachi, 1962. Chapter on Combined Operations 
at Hund, Mahmud of Ghazna. 
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Map of ths Attoo'c area, showing important sites. Hatian is to the 
right of “N”. 


Picture No. 1 . This is taken from the Begum Sarai. i 
Indus, with two pillars of Akbar’s boat bridge. 
Khairabad can be seen that a distance across 




The Begum Sarai, showing the Barad 
This has a shadow' to the North, 
m its eastern platform with six mounting 


lari, showing its eastern side, 
* The southern wall shows i 
of a flight of stairs. 
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Picture No 5, shows the date 1088 A.H. 
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The Punjab Colonisation Act and Sir Mian 
Muhammad Shaft 

Dr. S. Ra?l Wdstl 


In 1907 the political situation in the Punjab became very serious. 
In that year the Punjab Government unwisely decided to pass the 
Punjab Colonization Act. The Chenab Colony in the Punjab was mostly 
inhabited by ex-soldiers the majority of whom were Sikhs. They 
were given lands in this rainless but irrigated area by the Government 
for their services to the British rule. As the size of each holding was 
being reduced by partition among the heirs, the Government proposed 
to check further division by passing an Act providing for inheritance 
by primogeniture. This and other regulations in this connection were 
resented by the people as an unjustified interference in their time- 
honoured practices and traditions. Numerous meetings were held in 
which the Government’s actions were criticized. Some of the meetings 
were addressed by Lala Lajpat Rai, a prominent Arya Samajist and 
Congress leader of the extremist group and Ajit Singh, a young man 
with revolutionary ideas, and other local leaders. The Bill was seve- 
rely criticised in the Punjab Legislative Council and numerous peti- 
tions were sent, but the Punjab Government wanted to run the colony 
as a model farm and considered the Bill essential for the better admi- 
nistration of the colony. Accordingly the Bill was passed. Later on, 
when the agitation grew stronger, it became a question of prestige with 
the authorities. The Punjab Government exaggerated the tension and 
succeeded in securing from Lord Minto, who was the Viceroy at that 
time, orders for deporting Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh. They were 
arrested and deported after riots at Lahore and Rawalpindi, in none 
of which they were directly involved. Sir Denzil Ibbetson was the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab at that time. He was considered to 
be an authority on Punjab affairs and Minto’ s ready acceptance of the 
Punjab Government’s recommendation to deport Lajpat Rai and Ajit 
Singh was due to his complete faith in Ibbetson’ s wisdom. But soon 
he had to change his views and he disallowed the Act, notwithstanding 
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the fact that it had been approved by the Home Department and 
adopted by the Executive Council** 

An important memorandum on the subject was sent by Mian 
Muhammad Shaft to Col. Dunlop Smith, Private Secretary to the 
Viceroy. This memorandum, dated 29 June 1907, is in the Minto Collec- 
tion at the National Library of Scotland, Edinburgh. This memorandum 
has great historical significance and is reproduced here in full. 

I.— The Colonisation of Government l ands Act 

The news that His Excellency the Viceroy has been pleased to 
withhold his assent from the Colonisation of Government Lands 
(Punjab) Act has given an amount of universal satisfaction which it is 
difficult to describe in words. The agricultural communities, who, as 
will be shown hereafter, are materially and directly connected with 
these colonies, are deeply grateful for this extremely desirable and wise 
step taken by the august representative of His Most Gracious Majesty 
the King-Emperor of India. 

It is not my object here to discuss the provisions of the Act in 
question. In a memorandum submitted by me to the Punjab Govern- 
ment on behalf and with the approval of the Executive Committee of 
the Zamindfirs Association, Lahore, I ventured to express the views 
held by the class to which I have the honour to belong with reference 
to the various provisions of that enactment and in the covering letter 
accompanying the said memorandum was conveyed a respectful warning 
of the misapprehensions, from the political point of view, likely to 
arise from the passing of that measure into law. The object with 
which the present memorandum has been written is to discuss the 
existing situation in the colonies, to point out those features in their 
constitution and administration which called for special attention, and 
to describe what, in my humble opinion, is the correct policy to adopt 
in dealing with these newly created tracts of the Punjab. Being proud 
of the fact that my country is a part and parcel of the glorious British 
Empire, sincerely convinced that the interests of my own community 
are absolutely Identical and bound together with those of our Rulers, 

and deeply grateful for the manifold blessings which the British Raj has 

... * F ° r 3 detai,ed account see : Wasti, S. R., Lord Minto and the Indian Nationa- 
list Movement, 1905-1910, Oxford, 1964. 




conferred on the Indians in general and the Muhammadans in particu- 
lar, I regard it as my bounden duty to lay my humble views relating to 
an important problem such as this before the authorities in the belief 
that perchance these might be of some slight use to the Government in 
arriving at a proper solution of this difficult question. 

II.— The agricultural communities and politics during the period 
preceding the foundation and extension of these colonies. 

The political storm which some 25 years ago burst in Bengal and 
went on gathering volume from year to year spread itself, with 
varying intensity, throughout the country. The Punjab was one of 
those provinces where its effects reached later than in the Eastern and 
Southern parts of India. And when it did break out in. this province, 
it found the local atmospheric conditions far from congenial and, in 
consequence, its current was, like the exhausted waves of the monsoon, 
for a number of years, a very feeble one. The causes of this state of 
things are not far to seek. More than half the population here were 
Muhammadans. The warning-note struck by that far-seeing statesman, 
that sincere believer in the justice of the British rule, the late Sir 
Sayyad Ahmad Khan, had found its echo in the hearts of the vast 
majority of his co-religionists throughout India, and more particularly 
in the Punjab. Here the Muhammadan community had, almost to a 
man, from the very beginning held absolutely aloof from the so-called 
National Congress. This being so, even the influence of the educated 
urban over the ignorant rural Muhammadan population resulted in 
cementing the bonds of union between the rulers and the ruled, and, 
as the time went on, in intensifying their feelings of loyalty towards the 
British Government. 

As regards the rural portion of our Hindu fellow-subjects in this 
Province, amongst whom I include the Sikhs, the wave of political 
agitation did not permeate through their ranks in spite of the political 
activities of a portion of the urban Hindu population. This was due 
to several causes. In the first place, the vast majority of them being 
illiterate could have no access to the Congress literature. In the second 
place, living in peace in their village homes and, therefore, being either 
altogether isolated from, or having very little contact with, political 
agitators in the towns, the unhealthy influence of the latter had no 
effect upon their minds. Further, even in the cities political agitation^ 

_ ' sitmf j 
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was confined to a certain class of Hindus, consisting mainly of Arya 
Samajists and those non-Aryas who had either been attracted by the 
glitter of political oratory and literature or were smarting under some 
grievances of their own or of their relations and friends. Nevertheless 
in the Punjab towns the circle of political agitation was being steadily 
widened and the baneful influence exercised by the agitator as well as 
that section of the Press with which he is connected was rapidly increas- 
ing. Such, in brief, was the political situation in this Province when, 
in the last decade of the nineteenth century, the Local Government 
undertook actively the task of colonising the vast jungle tracts stretch- 
ing for miles and miles in the Bar ‘ ihfqah and lying within easy reach 
of the two rivers Chanab and Jhelum. 

III. — The Constitution of these colonies 

What the Government started to do was to divide off the land into 
various chaks , each chak being composed of a number of squares of 
land. A fairly considerable portion of the squares was set apart for 
sale by public auction. These were purchased by monied men belong- 
ing to all classes without distinction of class, creed, or occupation. 
The radical lawyer politician, the wealthy gentleman-at-large, the man 
who had enriched himself by means of commissariat and other Govern- 
ment and private contracts, and, in a minor proportion, some influ- 
ential members of the agricultural classes— all invested their surplus 
funds, and in some cases even borrowed money for the purchase of 
these squares. Then came what were called the Capitalist Grants. 
These grantees mostly consisted of officers of the civil and military 
departments, leading gentlemen from amongst the various agricultural 
tribes of the Punjab who by virtue of their position possessed great 
influence amongst their respective communities, members of the learned 
professions who had contrived to obtain the support of the District or 
o<ther superior officers to their applications for grant of land, and other 
persons of influence and social position who were considered worthy 
of special consideration, owing to meritorious services rendered to 
Government. These gentlemen were to become owners of land gran- 
ted to them upon payment of certain Nazranas and fulfilment of other 
conditions contained in the agreements signed by them. It is not 
necessary here to give a detail of the different kinds of grants made 
by the authorities. It is sufficient to note that various sufaidposhi , , 
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occupancy tenants, and camel and mare breeding grants made mostly 
to members of agricultural classes residing all over the Punjab brought 
these people together in a comparatively limited area and, in conse- 
quence in close touch with each other — a result which could never have 
been brought about in so short a period by any other agency. 

The consequences arising from this new state of things in the 
colonies were indeed remarkable. On the one hand, the local tribes- 
men who had hitherto looked upon the Bar ‘ilaqa as their own pasture 
ground became discontented at the intrusion of strangers into what they 
considered was legitimately their own preserve. A vast tract hitherto 
almost exclusively Muhammadan became inhabited by people of all 
tribes and cueeds. Here was represented that portion of the educated 
class who had imbibed deep those modern notions of liberty which, 
when allowed unbridled scope, become sources of trouble to Govern- 
ment and to society in general. It is true that this class of men did 
not personally reside in the colonies but they selected for their agents 
men who were naturally ever ready to act in accordance with the 
instructions received from their masters. Moreover, these gentlemen 
paid periodical visits to their newly acquired possessions and thus came 
in direct contact with their neighbours, men of all ranks and positions 
in life from all over the Province. Here were represented the aris- 
tocracy, the middle classes and members of agricultural tribes from 
the large landowner to the petty farmer as well as the farm-labourer. 
Here were educated townsmen holding all shades of political opinions 
side by side with the stalwart members of martial races of the Punjab— 
Pathans, Rajputs, Jats, A' wans, Tiwanas, Gakhars, Baluchs &c., &c. 
— and the wily money-lender all pitched in close proximity to one 
another. ■ A;-; 

The effect of this admixture of all types of men within a given • 
area was to bring into play diverse influences which acted and re-acted 
upon the members of this newly formed heterogeneous community. 
The illiterate zamindar saw his next-door educated neighbour from the 
cities vigilant and alert in safe-guarding and protecting his real or 
fancied rights, and a new spirit was thus engendered amongst a class 
whose minds had hitherto been free from such contagion. Coming as 
these colonists did from all parts of the Province there was very 
naturally a constant personal and postal intercourse between them and 
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their relations and friends residing in the villages and towns where they 
had their original homes. These colonies, in this manner, constituted 
a miniature Punjab, yet in close touch with the rest of the Province. 
The complex administrative problem thus presented for solution was 
fraught with possibilities of great contentment and happiness as well 
as of grave political difficulties and dangers. Given a colony of this 
type, living in peace and prosperity and happiness, the beneficial effects 
would extend themselves to the remotest corners of the Province. But 
should the state of things be unfortunately otherwise the discontent 
thus created would radiate itself in every district of the Punjab. 

IV.— The system of administration adopted in the colonies 

The heterogeneous community thus established in these new tracts 
was, undoubtedly with the best intentions, placed under a system of 
administration quite different from that to which the colonists had 
hitherto been accustomed. The foundation of an ideal colony with 
model villages is, in the abstract, a highly commendable object. But 
the materials upon which the Government had to work was of a kind 
unsuitable for such an excellent scheme. The ordinary illitrate villager 
put his thumb mark on the printed agreements presented to him with- 
out, in ninty-nine cases out of a hundred, understanding a word of their 
contents. He was leading his home for a jungle tract hundreds of 
miles away to settle in a part of the Punjab hitherto altogether 
unknown to him. Besides the payment of Nazranas he had to spend 
money and labour in cutting away trees, in clearing away thick natural 
undergrowth, in breaking up lands that have never felt the touch of the 
plough probably since their first formation and in the erection of houses 
and other buildings. The solicitude which the benign Government 
had always shown for the welfare of the agricultural classes all over 
the Provinces had filled their naturally grateful hearts with hopes for a 
bright and happy future. Under these circumstances, he expected to 
receive at the hands of the authorities, in his new home, treatment 
even more considerate and gentle than what he had met with up to the 
period of his migration from his ancestral village. But the Govern- 
ment had, instead on making the colonists in these new tracts subject 
to the ordinary law of the land as administered by the existing judicial 
and revenue authorities, thought fit to adopt in the new colonies a 
system of administration as rigid as steel. Even if it was necessary 
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to place the colonies under a system of administration ail their own, 
what the peculiar and complex circumstances of the case required was 
to place at the head of each colony, a civilian of standing and experi- 
ence well known for his sympathy and tact, and to give him for his 
assistant or assistants Indian officials of position, themselves either 
members of the agricultural classes, or at any rate belonging to families 
of standing, who by their natural tact and experience in service, could 
handle a community so peculiarly constituted as this to the satisfaction 
of the higher authorities and to the happiness and contentment of the 
colonists themselves. It is gentlemen of this type who can check the 
vagaries and exactions of the subordinate ministerial officials and thus 
save the simple agriculturalist from that constant bleeding of which 
he is the victim at the hands of these leeches. In selecting the official 
machinery, however, these necessary considerations were not always 
kept in view. The Colonisation Officer himself had, on the whole, 
been, more or less, carefully selected. But for his assistance he was 
given a young civilian of comparatively little experience in service 
whose acquaintance with the manners, customs and feelings of the 
various classes of which these new communities were composed was 
of the slightest, and who treated the colonists of all ranks with equal 
iron sternness. The example thus set by these higher officials was 
more than followed by their subordinate ministerial officers of a certain 
class who are ever longing for opportunities of this description. 

What were the consequences of this state of things ? An inspec- 
tion of official records in the colonies will reveal some of the most 
astounding orders that have ever been heard of irrespective of any legal 
justification on authority for the same. Nay, cases are said to have 
occured of fines levied and other orders enforced of which no trace can 
be found in an Office or Court record : cultivation of lands, granted to 
military and civil officials who had rendered distinguished and loyal 
services to Government and of gentlemen belonging to highly respected 
families who possessed the esteem and respect of the communities to 
which they belonged and thus weilded considerable influence amongst 
them, was stopped because their agents’ families were not found resid- 
ing in their chaks during the visit of the inspecting officer. Innumer- 
able fines were levied for reasons such as these : cattle-sheds dirty, 
compounds not clean, tenants’ houses not in as satisfactory condition 
as the inspecting officer would like them to be &c., &c. 
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Mark the far-reaching consequences of these rigid disciplinary 
measures on the minds of people absolutely unaccustomed to this sort 
of treatment. Not only did it create discontent in the colonies, but 
the complaints reached far and wide owing to the constant personal 
and postal intercourse between them and their relations and friends 
throughout the Punjab. This was the chance of the professional 
political agitator which he had hitherto been longing for in vain, and 
which he now readily and promptly availed himself of. The political 
stir set in motion by him had not, up to this time, even touched the 
outskirts of the agricultural circle, and he had, in consequence, been 
hopeless of forcing the hands of the Government until he could inspire 
the sturdy agriculturist with a little of his own spirit of mischief. The 
introduction into the Provincial Legislature of that unfortunate measure, 
the Punjab Colonisation of Lands Bill, gave him his opportunity. The 
consequences of his uncalled-for and mischievous meddling are now 
too well-known to need discussion here. Fortunately recent measures 
of Government have now allayed the excitement. While on the one 
hand, strong action, taken not a bit too soon, against the professional 
agitator and the seditious newspaper has had a highly salutary effect 
upon those who, whether covertly or in an open manner, had been 
undermining the prestige of the Government and creating discontent 
against the British Rule, on the other hand the vetoing of the Colo- 
nisation Act, the suspension of the Water-rates Notification for one 
year and the remission of a quota of land revenue in Lyallpur and 
elsewhere have deeply gratified the agricultural classes and restored 
in their minds that confidence and trust in the justice of the British 
rule, which till lately, was the one prominent feature of that class of 
His Majesty’s subjects. 

V.— The fiatnre Government of these Colonies 

The problem which remains for solution is how to deal with these 
colonies in the future. Should the existing special system of ad- 
ministration be retained, or should these tracts be handed over 
immediately to the ordinary revenue and civil administration of the 
country ? Is there any special legislation at all necessary for these 
tracts, or are the existing laws sufficient to meet the necessities of the 
case ? And if any special legislation is called for, to what extent and 
upon what lines should it proceed ? . 
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)se legal status is that of 
.t, it would be an act of 


In arriving at a satisfactory conclusion with reference to the above 
questions it is, to my mind, absolutely essential to bear recent events 
in mind. A far-seeing and prudent administrator will very naturally 
take to heart lessons which occurances like these are calculated to 
bring home to one’s mind. Whatever the final decision may be, I 
would request the Government to bear in mind the undeniable fact 
that Imperial policy requires that the authorities should treat the 
agricultural classes, who, in this Province, not only form the majority 
of the population, but are its back-bone and constitute the main 
recruiting ground for the military service, with sympathy and consi- 
deration. Given a state of contentment and loyalty amongst these, the 
Government can well afford to ignore the barking of the professional 
agitator and the seditious newspaper. While on the other hand, a 
deep-rooted discontent amongst the agricultural classes is fraught with 
possibilities of grave danger. 

Bearing these considerations in mind, the proper step, in my 
humble opinion, now to take is to hand over the colonies to the 
permanent district administration. This will at once result, not only 
in considerable saving to the public exchequer, but also in the 
restoration of confidence amongst the numerous colonists. The ordi- 
nary district staff, with perhaps a slight addition, will, I venture to 
think, be found quite sufficient to meet the requireifients of the case. 

Should any special laws be enacted affecting these tracts ? In my 
humble opinion while rules might safely be framed for the proper 
sanitation of these model villages, there should be no further inter- 
ference with the rights of the auction-purchases and those grantees 
who have become owners by payment of their Nazar an as in full. These 
classes consisting as they do of the wealthiest and most influential 
persons of various tribes and creeds, should not be subjected to any 
special legislation. A seeming interference with their rights, even 
with the best possible and most laudable motives, is liable to miscon- 
struction, and as there seems to be no urgent necessity whatsoever of 
dealing with them and their lands on a basis different from people of 
their class in the rest of the Punjab, existing statutory and customary 
laws are amply sufficient for the 

There remains the class of 
tenants of the Government. 
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sound policy on the part of the Government to transfer proprietory 
rights of the lands in occupation of these tenants to them for reason- 
able consideration, and thus not only put an end to a complicated state 
of things but to win the everlasting gratitude of this class. Should it 
be the pleasure of the Government, however, to retain the proprietor- 
ship of these tenancies into its own hands, the question arises on what 
principles should the relationship between the two parties be regula- 
ted? Now, the Government as the owner of land leased to this class 
of men occupies the same position in the eyes of the law as any other 
private landlord does qua his tenants. And bearing in mind the tracts 
from which and the tribes from amongst whom these tenants are 
drawn, the conditions of their tenancy should, in my humble opinion, 
be as reasonably favourable to them as possible. Any legislative en- 
actment that may be undertaken in connection with this class of 
colonists should be drafted so as not to lose sight of the necessities of 


the situation and the requirements of Imperial policy, and should, in 


no case, interfere with existing agreements. 


Such legislation should, as 



far as possible, be in a line with the provisions of the Punjab Tenancy 
Act (No. XVI of 1887), and their liabilities should not be made more 
stringent than those of the tenants governed by the said enactment. 
They should not be deprived of any of the rights and privileges which 
the Tenancy Act concedes to ordinary tenants, for, if it be otherwise, 
not only will the tenants themselves have a legitimate cause for comp- 
laint, but the action of the Government will be open to this criticism 
at the hands of private landlords all over the Province that while the 
Government jealously protects, and from time to time enlarges, the 
rights of the tenants elsewhere, the same principles are not kept in 
view when dealing with its own tenants. 

In conclusion, I venture to state that the views expressed in this 
memorandum are the outcome of a sincere desire to be of service to 
the Government in its dealings with a class of subjects, who, owing 
to what I have already stated, deserve very careful handling and deli- 
cate treatment. The facts herein stated are such whose correctness 
lean safely vouch for. The many opportunities which, by virtue of 
my professional as well as social position and of my direct connection 
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with the agricultural classes themselves, as well as with many of our 
Provincial institutions, I have the honour to enjoy of making myself 
thoroughly acquainted with the feelings of the people as well as with 
1 many aspects of the local and provincial situation, place me m a 
the many P JfiSS correct opinion in regard to important 

P ° S hlems°such as this and to serve the interests of our benign Govern- 
ment as well as of the subject-races on whose mutual confidence perfect 

, r.— ‘ h 7 a '7 f , 

unswerving loyalty on the part of the other depends India s future 
norp „ as a p ar t and parcel of that glorious British Empire whose 
constitution is the most perfect and whose rule is the most beneficient 


ever known to history. 





s Death 


Barani’s Evidence on 


In the preface to his TartVh-i Firoz Sha/u", Ziyauddln Barani cites 
Truth as one of the seven ‘excellences’ of History. A historian, he 
says, must be truthful and must write nothing but the truth. “It is an 
essential to history writing and a religious duty of the historian,” 
observes Barani, “that while narrating the virtues, munificence, justice 
and generosity of a king or a notable personage, he should not omit 
to mention his offences and evils. He should not write history as a 
courtier. If it is safe, he may write (of their evils) openly, otherwise 
he should communicate his meaning by suggestion and allusion, for 
(the benefit of) intelligent readers.” 1 

One wonders whether, in narrating the circumstances of Ghivath- 
uddin Tughluq Shah’s death, Barani was himself confronted with the 
situation indicated in the concluding sentence of the passage cited 
above from his preface. The Sultan’s death occurred at Afghanpur 
near Dehli, when a pavilion, freshly built up for his reception, collaps- 
ed, trapping him underneath. 2 A controversy has ranged since on the 
question whether or not the old Sultan’s son and crown prince, 
Ulugh Khan, who succeeded to the throne with the title of Muhammad 
bin Tughluq (1325—51) was responsible for his father’s death. Let 
us, for argument’s sake, suppose that this was a case of parricide : 
could Barani then have expressly mentioned this in his Tarikh without 
incurring the wrath of Firoz Sh§.h (1351 — 88), the reigning monarch 
to whom the work was dedicated with hopes of royal favour? 3 Firoz 


1. Ziya’uddla Barani, TSrikh-i-Firoz Shahi, Bib. Indi 
15-16. 

2. The event took place in 725/1325. The month ass 
various modern authorities ranges from February to July. I 
out by Professor Hodivala (see below for fuller reference), nai 
ponding to April, 1325. 

3. The force of this argument was recognized long ago. 
a widely respected and judicious chronicler says, "It is evide: 
TBrikh-i-Ftroz Shahi which was written in the reign of Sul tin 
regard for Sultan Muhammad, was reticent about the matter. 


igned to the event by 
prefer the date worked 


Shah’s regard for his imperial cousin, Muhammad bin Tughluq j s 
attested to by several sources, including Firoz’s own Futuhdt : ' While 
he may not have minded the adverse comments with which Barani’ 
account of Muhammad bin Tughluq is dispersed, Flroz could not have 
stomached an open charge of murder against him. Such a charge 
would have been in the nature of a calumny against the whole Tughluq 
house. The only way for Barani (supposing parricide did take tface) 
was to mention it indirectly and circuitously. 

The death of Tughluq Shah, after a remarkably successful reign of 
five years, was an event of obvious importance : its impact was enhanc- 
ed by its dramatic suddenness. BaranFs brevity in the account of the 
Afghanpur tragedy is, therefore, all the more surprising. He gives 
no reason why the pavilion unexpectedly collapsed. His famous 
sentence, sa‘iqa-i bala-i asmdnl bar zammiydn ncizil shud, was for long 
a centre of controversy , 5 but it is now generally agreed that the prece- 
denceof sd‘iqa before bald 6 ensures that $a‘iqa was used as a metaphor, 

reigning monarch.” Tabaqdt-i-Akbari, Bib. Indica, voi. I, text, p. 198, tr. pp 
214-15. BadayunI, Muntakhabut Tawartkh, Bib. Indica, vol. I, p. 225 follows 
Nizamuddm Ahmad. 

4. Futufat-i-Firdz Shshi, British Museum MS, Or. 2039, f. 304b. Also see the 
Aligarh edition of the Futahat-i-FlrOz Shahl with translation and notes, ed. <h 
Abdur Rashid (Aligarh n. d.), pp. 19-20, tr., pp. 27-28. Further evidence on this 
point has been brought together by the present writer in his thesis on flroz 
Shah (unpublished, ‘Aligarh 1946). Dr. Agha Mahdl Husain’s contention about a 
reconciliation between Muhammad bin Tughiaq and FirSz ‘presumably 
preceded by an estrangement’ {Rise and Fall of Muhammad bin Tughiaq, p, 210) is 
in fact based on a misinterpretation of Baranf’s words ‘Sultan Muhammad a z . . . 
Firoz . . . ba-ghsyat razi gasht’ which only mean that the Sultan was very much 

pleased with Flroz (for his having devotedly tended the former during his last 
illness). Barani, p. 532. F : ; : V 

5. The better-known discussions of the point are : (i) Sir W. Haig, Five 
Questions in the history of the Tughluq dynasty, JR AS, 1922, p. 331 ; (ii) Ishwari 
Prasad. History of the Qarauna Turks in India, Allahabad, 1936, pp. 45-46 ; (ii i) 
Agha Mahdi Husain. The Rhe and Fall of Muhammad bin Tughiaq, London, 1938, 
pp. 68-69 ; (iv) S. Mo'inul Haq, Was Muhammad bin Tughluq a Parricide 7 Muslim 
University Journal, Aligarh, 1939; (v) S. Mo'inul Haq, Barani' s History of the 
Tughluqs, Karachi, 1959, p. 44 ; (vi) S. H. Hodivaia, Studies in Indo-Muslim History, 

Bombay, 1939, pp. 292-3. 

6. Agha Mahdl Husain’s contention (pp. 68-69) that the interchange of the 

wor s sa iqa and bala would make no difference to meaning of the sentence is 

surprising, ' , : , ' 



So the sentence is to be translated as ‘the thunderbolt of calamity 
[and not ‘the calamity of a thunderbolt’] descended from the heavens 
upon the people of the earth. 5 The juxtaposition of sky and earth, a 
Persian figure of speech, further confirms that the sentence is meta- 
phorical. This sentence, however, gives no clue to the circumstances 
of Tughluq Shah’s death. But a few stray passages in Baranl’s Tdrikh, 
put alongside certain known facts, make one suspect that he had 
something more to say which he was trying to communicate circui- 
tously to ‘intelligent readers. 5 

To make this clear, we will first give our own suggested recon- 
struction and then discuss the evidence for it. The people in general 
accepted and welcomed the rule of Tughluq Shah, but there was a 
small minority of malcontents and detractors who were secretly opposed 
to his regime. The malcontents comprised mainly two groups : First, 
those who had received land grants and cash rewards from the usurper 
Sultan Nasiruddtn Khusrau (reigned 1320 A. C.) ; their lands had 
been resumed and they had been called upon to refund the money 
they had accepted from Khusrau ; some of them readily complied with 
the demand, but most of them procrastinated or refused to pay, 
inviting thereby the Sultan’s wrath and punishment upon themselves 
(Baranl, Tdrikh, pp. 432-33, 439). And, second, those who were dis- 
satisfied with the modest and small rewards which the Sultan was 
wont to give, and which appeared to them petty and stingy. All these 
people remained unreconciled to the rule of Tughluq Shah and they 
desired to have in his place someone inferentially like Muhammad bin 
Tughluq who would be generous with his money and give extravagant 
rewards. So they desired his destruction . That is as far as Baranl’s 
evidence, direct and indirect, goes. That, perhaps, was as much as 
he could say without getting into trouble. But he said enough to 
imply that the old Sultan’s death occurred by design and not by 
accident. 

Now let us turn to the passages which bring out clearly that there 
were certain groups or cliques {tawa’if) who, for reasons of their 
own, could not bear to see a just and moderate Sultan like Tughluq Shah 
on the throne and desired to have someone else in Ms place. 

(A) Baranfs Tdnkh4 Ffroz Shdhi, printed text, pp. 436-37, British 
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Museum Ms. Or. 2039, 7 ff. 2166-17*. 

3 ^ (jjbptUrfwJ L|*» J L« 3 l^PzlS* 45 \a Uj 

CJ&? ifj i SjA* Ji 453 3 ^jtj^ U^l Cfj** * 4 4> 3 ** 45~ cjljf JU c. 3 
(jbj J Up XZ*J\y ^ Ij iSjJji C^X-J fjfrljr* {JjZ*C4 ^J^xLt 

Ij ^aJI J^u. 6UaU ^b*. - ^* 3 * ol&jT ji ( yif JU jA 

J^i jiklw - JxiijS ^ w~x f Jjj' Jp. j j L L^ ^ 

4jf t^»J | 3 4jlyX3^>» 3 43 | J 44 I j ,$yjj . 

I j {Ja. 4 jf~ «, c^T Jcu>* 3 45 uJ sjLi^lx jj^ j jj 

Ahl^k !j jJ^j ijbs^&J ^ j JteasJ 3 jdb *f ^ 

3 G^U* J*» j\ t^fj Ujj jL 5 o <u 3 € *^3^ J, (Jf liJ| 

jjjTx* 3 < Xo JlxHjX* I3J &l*J 4 3k J.« 7 ) r U3 0U3U 

•^343! -5 *"b 4 ^b 4<-4^3 x5* 4 i$ ! 3J 3 Ij ^sfcL34.b'. 

3^ 4 j! CP* 4 &AJ U*«e ^33^ b (j!jlj.ft» j I 3 X£c*» 4 j j 

•^Vs^'. 'Cjs?^* <Jf l) 6 ^3* ^ -3 * »Al 5 ^* 4 **j| j^h, Ij 43 j 5 ^ ^4. ,| ; 4A JU 

!j^ U 3 Q)i 3 $^ j o\£$ti 3 U 3 0 I >41 U 3 uUjil 3 Jdhjf 

ObptZ^M 3 ob^j^Xwj J J Xi 5 ^ fjObujJ 

3 3 ^jix! 3! J *^£*53 Ij ob 04 J a^-X " 4 J <jlj^ 3^5 3 c*Jj4 

/*.. ; ^ jjl 4 3 AlS”^ ^JjX- . Ij {^| J i Ajbjf J^f 

C&*$* <y&& X 3 0^4*1 3 k\ 3 {jUoJ 3 Lj^ (jb Xti 3 y«^ U'yaJ ^ 3 W 

3>b« 3 A^bteC^ <jbj 3 # **^3j^ 0*^34 3 ^jl**b 

tj 43U3J3 3 4 T JJj^ dlji 1 3A Ij \&£ b UU 

: 3 ^btJI 3jiSo jl 4 \j j J.A 3 IJ uSCj 4jJ ol^j! J^ljj 3 

J** 3 ^k ^Ij ^bu. U^xl 3 j^l 3 jjPsi 3 3 4545 j 

ofjj J$ 3! £#(3®* 3 4 zL 5 t$yub 3 g4b ^3} 

' ■> *^4 c5^-4» .jyi 3 C4^5W 3 ^iai 3 4 J4 tJjjya^ Jf 3^3 

7. For tbe purpose of this paper, I examined the manuscript of Ziyauddln 
’Batattfs TMkh-UFteoz Skaht in the British Museum, Or. 2039 (see Rieu, Catalogue 
of Persian MSp at the British Museum , III 919-20) This is one of the oldest 
' manuscripts of the work. Rieu says it was apparently written in the l$th century* 
The seals of IJamida Baao Begum, Akbar’s mother, and of the librarians of Emperor 
Sl£h 7ahan and prince Data Shakuh, add to the value of the manuscript. Written 
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(B) BaranI, printed text, p. 440, B. M. MS, 218 a-b. 

j j- j j u* ji^T 

j5o (J Iri i-J Xo 3 3 Ob^UJ® 3 OWsJj' 3 * ^ J ( 3 ^ W 3 

3 i ij? 4 ^ 3v ^ 3 J (3 « u^sIsls 3 ^ 2 ^* jf jIj 4 j5~ 

3 J c5Ar>3^ C*3U» Ca5.xI cJjjU 3 3j^>» jl 

j|jJ 1 ( 3,034 3 X?U J W 2 t*wf 3 f^| ** ^ 

ijUjSiXA 3 Ob»^*! 3 * 3j obi / 3 L 0 (J^bchw j 4 jlJs^ (jiz* b Xu 

^5\j X c 5 Cj 3 Ci? *b ^ 3 ^ jtbc4 f Ij 3 ' {Jljj 3 L^jjjjCw? 

jU>. 0^3 (j^xx&S** 5 o b^l^w ^b 3 o b o>Uh«^* 3 (j**x *^3 

— 4 «J 3 -*vw 4 L«5 Li*wl b I 3 3 (^A****# 

(C) Barani, printed text, pp. 445-46, B. M. MS./. 221a. 

3 ^«Jb 4X®u» <*jf" (3 buLj**>U 3 (J Lu» \x 3 (3^^ 3 3 Obs-lai* 

^st b Ob-^i <Xj*& jl £ ^ 3 XJ 33* {33 b)bb> ^ l/* 3 a ’ ALy? 3 >» 

^ Jai . Uj |*t.3i^ Obif-T #.Ll$ 3 * XO «4 . 3 **bX4 . ^ <-JCb 


io beautiful naskh, it is in an excellent state of preservation. Notwithstanding all this, 
the MS is a disappointment. Apart from several gaps pointed out by Rieu, there 
are innumerable instances of words and phrases missing or miswritten in the MS. 
A close reading of the MS. leaves little doubt that either the scribe was, despite his 
excellent hand, an extremely ignorant person or he transcribed from a very defec- 
tive and inaccurate copy of the work. One Instance of the kind of errors with 
which this imposing MS is replete, Is given here by way of illustration : 

Printed text, p. 437— oj& j jj j j dlpjy*, j 0^$? c~*a»U- 

Ms,/217n — *>y& j 3 :; 3S*fj& j : 

The many omissions and errors in the manuscript, however, in no way modify 
the general sense of the passages under discussion. The crucial phrases and sentences 
(which have been italicised in the translation) are indeed identical in the printed 
text and the manuscript. It would be futile to note down all the omissions and 
writings. 1 have, therefore, contented myself to noting down variants only whe 
reading in the manuscript has proved helpful in correcting errors in the printed 

8- in MS but not in printed text, 

9- ^Uq in printed text ; MS ha s which fits in better 

also occurs in several parallel passages. 

10- <£j & in MS, Jt>m printed text. . 

11- MS has b>xX« 

12- so in printed 


m* • 
id 


not make : 
Ohfff Jj hi 


(A) Those who obtained treasures and wealth without any semb- 
lance of right to it, and those avaricious, greedy and treacherous people 
whose greed is not satiated even with thousands and lakhs, could not 
tolerate, and did not hesitate to speak ill of a ruler who was so just 
moderate and benevolent as Sultan Tughluq Shah. They found fault 
with him just as they had done with a king like Sultan Jalaluddin 
Khalji, who was so firm a Mussulman and so fair-minded (lit. cognizant 
of right or claim) a king, because that (fault finding) is the chief 
characteristic of avaricious and greedy persons -persons who are inordi- 
nately fond of gold and silver and are lovers of tankahs and jitals. 
They could not tolerate seeing at their head a king who desired to see 
justice firmly established, who distinguished the rightful from the 
wrongful and suitable from the unsuitable occasion (for doing a thing), 
who followed the principle of ‘doing a thing at its proper occasion," 
and did not shower gold and wealth all at once on the greedy ones and 
the lovers of this world. These cliques {Tawa'if) wanted over them 
a king who would be a bestower and (at the same time) a spoiler, who 
would shed blood and give treasures, who would unlawfully take ' away 
from thousands (of men) and give thousands to the undeserving, who 
would destroy long-established families, who would make paupers 
prosperous without any reason, who would exalt (the position of) 
mean, worthless, undeserving, incompetent, cruel and godless persons 
and give them high ranks and dignities, who would kill, destroy, 
harass and degrade those worthy of greatness, deserving of power," 
of virtuous character and possessed of pure morals, and who would 
immerse one in wealth and make another an object of ridicule before 
others. Men who hanker after the riches of this world and become 
its slaves, and the mean, the base-born and the wretched ones do not 
like and favour such a king (as Tugjjluq Shah) and never open their 
lips to praise him or his achievements. On the contrary, such men 
are the friends of a king who exalts the mean, the low-born and the 
worthless, who does not consider meanness of character a disqua li- 
fication, and does not object (to it), who is agreeable to infidelity 
{ kufr ), atheism, heresy, wickedness and sin and who permits the open 
practice of grossly sinful deeds, who turns a blind eye on rightful 
claim and qualification, whose entire energies are spent on the satis- 



faction of carnal desires and who is, by his very nature, the enemy of 
nobility, high birth and accomplishments. 

(B) The covetous, the greedy, the irreligious and the dishonest 
spoke ill of such a well-wishing, fair-minded, right-practising, just 
and world-protecting sovereign. And because they had received 
undeserved wealth without any right from Qutbuddin [Mubarak Khalji] 
when he was in a state of intoxication and passion, and from the 
infamous traitor Khusrau Khan [Nasiruddin] during the moments of 
his desperation and at the time when infidelity and unbelief held sway, 
these dishonest traitors maligned Tughluq Shah, and grumbled against 
such a just and fair-minded ruler ; they awaited the downfall of his 
regime and significantly winked at each other ; they uttered words which 
only ungrateful and unrighteous persons would utter and attributed 
miserliness to such a kind-hearted and generous man. 

(C) The greedy, the avaricious, the unrighteous and the ungrateful, 
the stomachs of whose cupidity and the limits of whose greed would 
not be satiated even with the wealth of Korah, were tired of the 
government of such a king and had complaints against him and had an 
eye on the destruction of such a sovereign. 

In the first instance, it needs to be pointed out that these passages, 
especially the first one, stand so awkwardly and so incongruously in 
Baranl’s narrative, and the description therein of the qualities of the 
person whom the cliques (tawa’if) had in mind as an alternative to 
Tughluq Shah, is so entirely uncalled for that the whole thing demands 
an explanation. 

It will be seen that in the first of these passages, the character of 
the person whom the cliques wanted to supplant Tughluq Shah, is so 
delineated as to bear a pointed resemblance to the personality of 
Mufiammad bin Tughluq as sketched by Barani himself. With one 
exception, every trait of character ascribed to the ruler desired by the 
tawd’if can be found in Barani’s description of Muhammad bin 
Tughluq. The Sultan’s propensity for shedding blood, his indiscrimi- 
nate conferment of rewards on the deserving and the undeserving, the 
inordinately big size of Ms rewards, Ms association with sceptics and 
heretics, his favours to men of low origin whom he appointed to high 
and responsible posts, placing them in authority over men of high 



exception indicate above relates to moral corruption. Nowhere • 
his narrative has Barani accused Muliamm.td bin Tug|jluq of this • na 
he has positively praised the Sultan for the purity of his moral 
character (Barani, p. 460; One wonders whether this single variation 
was introduced by Barani as an escape-clause, in case the incriminating 
passage landed him into trouble. The likening of Tughluq ShSh to 
Jalitluddin Firoz Khalji is also not without significance, for the latter 
too had a party of opponents and, further, he too fell a victim t oa 
plot organized by his own kith and kin. 

The conclusions to which one is led by this scrutiny of Barani’s 
evidence can be summed up as follows : first, there was a party or a 
set of cliques {taw' if) who desired the destruction of Ghiyathuddin 
Tughluq Shah. Secondly, this party wanted to have in his place 
someone like Muhammad bin Tughluq, inferentially Muljammad bin 
Tughluq himself. Thirdly, the party was numerous and important 
enough to receive such extended and repeated mention by Ziyauddin 
Barani. It is also clear from his account that members of this party 
were in touch with one another in the pursuit of their objective. 
Whether this party brought about the old Sultan’s death, or whether 
its wishes were fulfilled providentially, still remains a moot point. 
The rancour and and bitterness with which Barani denounces Tughluq 
Shah’s enemies again and again, makes one suspect that he was speak- 
ing out of the anguish of knowing secretly that they had succeeded. 

This paper is focussed on Barani’s evidence on Tughluq ShSh’s 
death, and in particular on certain passages in the Tarikh-i Firoz Shahi 
Which have so long been altogether ignored. 13 A discussion of the 
question of Muhammad bin Tughluq’s responsibility for the event in 
the light of evidence drawn from different sources is beyond the scope 
of this paper. The matter has been discussed in detail by three 
well-known schollars, Dr. Isfewari Prasad, Dr. Agha Mahdl Husain 
and Dr. S. Mo'lnul IJaq. Nevertheless some brief comments on the 

13. A query may here arise as to why these passages in Barani’s Tsrlkh remained 
unnoticed for so long. The most likely explanation is their non-inclusion in Mot 
anb Dowson’s History of India (London, 1887), This, in any case, does explain 
why these passages do not figure in Hodivala’s Studies in Indo-Musiim History and 
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subject may relevantly be made here. Dr. Ishwari Prasad strongly 
suspects “the prince’s complicity in the parricidal plot.” According 
to him the evidence, contemporary and later, and the various atten- 
dant circumstances “lend support to the theory that the Sultan’s death 
was the result of pre-meditation and conspiracy and not of accident”. 1 * 
Dr. Prasad’s theory, it will be seen, comes strikingly close to 
the inferences arising from Barani’s above cited passages, but he too 
has ignored those passages. Dr. Agha Mahdl Husain has forcefully 
argued Muhammad bin Tughluq’s innocence. That his approach is 
not unbiassed is shown by the extent of reliance he has placed 15 on the 
evidence of an ‘ar:-ddsht in the Insha'-i Mahru, written in the name 
of Shihabuddaula, Governor of Badayun, to Muhammad bin Tughluq 
to condole with him upon the death of the late Sultan and also to 
felicitate him on his accession. It passes comprehension how a pro- 
vincial governor, writing an official ‘ arz-ddsht , could at all say anything 
even remotely suggestive of parricide. Rather, the very emphasis in 
this document on ‘the strength and durability of the palace’ arouses 
suspicion. The explanation given in this document should indeed be 
taken as the official version of the Afghanpur tragedy. 

I also beg to differ from the construction put by Dr. S. Mo‘Inul Haq 
on a verse of Tsami. After describing the collapse of the pavilion 
that resulted in the Sultan’s death, the poet says : 

[Tr. One who is mature in age and has an eye for the metaphori- 
cal meaning), would make a different surmise from the story in the 
following manner], and then goes on to give an account of the event 
in a manner as to place the responsibility for it on the prince. This 
verse has been taken by Dr. Haq to mean that the poet “does not 
only exonerate the prince of the charge of conspiracy but definitely lays 
down that the story of the alleged plot is a guess-work of some clever 
minds”, 17 — an interpretation which in fact would have been the farthest 
from the poet’s own mind. Indeed the poet clearly indicates that he 


14. History of the Qarauna Turks, p. 48. 

15. Rise and Fall of Muhammad bin Tughluq, 

16. Futuhus Salatln, (Agra, 1938). p. 407. 

17. S. Mo'mul Haq, Barani’s History of the 1 
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To sum up, it seems certain that there was a plot to do away with 
iluq Shah. Whatever may be the final verdict on the exteDt of his 

to the forego 

in Ziyauddin Barani’s TUrlkh does raise the question as to why this 
contemporary chronicler described the qualities of the person whom 
the opponents of Tughluq Shah wanted to see on the throne in such 
a way as to evoke the image of Muhammad bin Tughluq. And if he 
was the plotters' candidate for the throne, as may reasonably be 
inferred, is it far-fetched to presume that they were acting with his 
knowledge and consent ? 


18. Futjtff us SaJstln 
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The “Addurrat ul-Thaminah” of 
Muila ‘Abdul Hakim of Sialkot 


SJiabbir Ahmad 

Muila ‘Abdul Hakim of Sialkot enjoys great reputation both in 
and outside India. He was the author of a number of books which were 
once very popular with the students of Arabic Literature and Islamic 
studies. Chief among his philosophico-theological compositions is a 
small tract, entitled “Addurrat ul-thamlnah” (the Precious Pearl), also 
known as “Arrisalat ul-khaqaniah” as it was written in compliance 
with the command of “Khaqan” (i.e.. Emperor Shahjahan). This 
“Risalah” is one of the masterpieces of Muslim Scholastic Theology 
produced in India. Nay, it marks the end of that philosophico-theolo- 
gical movement which started with Al-Ghazalfs “Tahafat ul-Falasifah” 
(Destruction of Greek Philosophy) and inaugurates the discussion of a 
new problem of the nature of “Divine Knowledge” (Mas’alah-i-‘Ilm ul- 
wajib), which even today is one of the most burning problems among 
the students of Logic in Arabic Madaris. 

A rare manuscript copy of this “Precious Pearl” is preserved in 
Raza Library, Rampur (No. 411, Fann-i-Kalam, Old Catalogue). 
Attached with this tract is a letter of ‘Allami Sa'duIIah Khan, the illus- 
trious Prime Minister of the Emperor Shahjahan, addressed to the 
author (Muila ‘Abdul Hakim), in response to which he composed this 
“Risalah” or tract. 

This letter is very interesting, as beside serving as an introduction 
to “Addurrat ul-thamlnah”, it throws ample light on the intellectual 
condition of, and, cultural relations between India and Persia in the 
seventeenth century. 

Fortunately another copy of the text of this interesting letter is 
also extant. The letter was reproduced in extenso by a scholar-astro- 
nomer, Imam ud-din ar-Siazi (the author of “at-Tasrih” on astronomy 
and the grandson of Ustad Ahmad, the architect of Taj Mahal) in his 
“Baghistan”. The unique manuscript copy of this biographical work 



preserved in Lucknow University Library {called “L”). But both of 
them are very useful. As “R” purports to be copied from the original 
letter of ‘ Allami Sa'dullah KMn, it deserves preference over “L”. But 
it is feared, later hands made some serious omissions in copying it. On 
the other hand, “L” was transcribed by Imam ud-din himself and no 
such doubt can be entertained in his case. Naturally, in case of 
variation, preference is to be given to the latter. 

The text of the letter is reproduced here, followed by a brief life 
sketch of the author, th<- philosophical background of the “Precious 
Pearl”, the historical background of its composition and a short intro- 
duction to the tract and finally a critical appreciation of this ‘Risalah’, 
specially as inaugurating the discussion of the Problem of the “Nature 
of Divine Knowledge”. 
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(2) THE AUTHOR 


The author of this valuable tract, Mulla ‘Abdul flakim of Sialkot, 
is one of the stalwarts of Muslim learning in Medieval times, of whom 
India can be rightly proud. But little is known of his family or 
early life except that his father’s name was Shams ud-din, who was 
probably of Kashmiri origin, but like so many of his countrymen, 
settled afterwards in Sialkot. Here our author was born and brought up 
in the beginning of the eleventh century A.H. Mir Ghulam ‘Ali Azad 
Bilgirami says : — 

fljSCjlyL) -«c*J jja^' £jljj j! tii j.SO L« jl *146* 3 4jj^ M 

(r . (v 


Nothing is known of the early education of this worthy son of 
Sialkot. But he received his higher education from a famous KasJynM 
scholar Mulla Kamil ud-din who had also settled in Sialkot in 971 
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A.H. ‘Abdul Hamid says in his Badshah Namah : 

-b <v3u ^ L ^r %> ^ r > x* ’ ' 

a-i jJT* jJu ( jlyh J 

Mulla Kama! ud-din, like his younger brother Maulana Jamal ud- 
din, was a disciple and son-in-law of Baba Fathullah of Kashmir. But 
unlike his brother he devoted greater part of his time to scholarly pur- 
suits and academic activities. The author of “Waqi'at i-Kashmir” 
pays glowing tributes to him and says : 

J^k*. _c~*l d!^ jit y. JljaV jt^Vl ^Ua-» 
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Mulla Kamal ud-din died in 1017 A.H. and was buried in Lahore, 
Such was the teacher and so no wonder that his coaching produced such 
worthy pupils as the illustrious author of “Addurrat ul-thamlnah”. 
Azad Bilgiraml says : 

3 A* w**A Cx*^ ^3^^ J ^ 

^JU j\jj$ 3 cbjSO Lw 5 aIj ^ ^ 

jAi JUw«! <33*^ j3 m. 3 j£ JUt.17 i ^3* ^ 3 "O' 4 ' 
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During this period, our author developed an intimate friendship 
with Sheikh Ahmad of Sarhiad (afterwards called “Mujaddid-i-Alif-i- 
thanl”) who was also a prominent student of Mulla Kamal ud-din. The 
two friends were great advocates of the current theory of Pantheism 
A-a-y) or the doctrine of c— jt *** and probably it was here 
that our author gave his friend the title of “4H* x ^’ ■ 

But after completing their studies, the two friends parted company 
and chose different careers. Sheikh Ahmad Sarhindl devoted himself 
to religious reform and spiritual guidance and was finally given the 
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high title of JL* «— «Ji iJf (the Renovator of the Second Millennium). 
But Mulla ‘Abdul Hakim remained a “Mulla” to the end and devoted 
his time to teaching and writing. Azad BilgiramI says : — 
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Like so many of his contemporaries, Mulla ‘Abdul Hakim also 
kept himself aloof from Imperial court, especially during the reign 
of Jahangir (1014-1037 A. H.). Content with whatever meagre income 
he had, he continued his teaching activities. Azad BilgiramI says 

i ...3 L ^ j.5 A.— L. j-3 <_ f— — 1^*— ^ aj ( 4 ^ 
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Similarly ‘Abdul Hamid Labor! says : 

M 
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Inspite of this, his fame had reached the Imperial court and the offi- 
cial chroniclers could not ignore such an illustrious scholar who was 
a Jewel of the Empire. Mu‘tamid Khan mentions him in “Iqbal 
Namah” among the scholars of Jahangir’s reign. It is noteworthy that 
none of his later contemporaries (most of whom were his rivals) could 
secure even a passing reference in the annals of Jahangir’s time. 

But when after the death of Jahangir, Shahjahan ascended the 
throne, he took keen interest in the promotion of learning and know- 
ledge and began to patronize the scholars and divines of his country. 
His fame as patron of science and literature reached even the distant 
corners of Persia and scholars of that country after completing their 
studies in Shiraz, came to India to avail the munificence of the Tlmu- 
rlds. so much so, that Shiraz, “the university town” of the then Iran, 
was generally regarded as a training centre of India. Nahawandi, in 
his Maathir i-Rahfml quotes a certain physician who had heard in 
Persia that . 

«J Li. jt 

Chief among those who were attracted by the munificence and 


22. (r ijji *^13. al>. 
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patronage of the new Emperor were Manlana Sliukrullah 23 (who after- 
wards was promoted as Prime Minister), MulJa Murshid Shiraz!, 24 who 
was, later, awarded the title of Makramat Khan, and Mir Mohammad 
Hashiin 23 (who was appointed as tutor to Aurangzeb) all of whom 
hailed from Shiraz, Others came from other cities of Persia and 
Khurasan : Sultan Husain from Yazd, Hakim Muhammad Ma*sum 
from Shtlstar, Mulla Farrukh Husain, Mlrak Sheikh 26 and Qazi 
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Muhammad Aslam 27 from Hirat. 

After the fall of Balkh, its scholars also came to India, chief among 
them was Maulana ‘Iwa? Wajlh BalkhT. 28 Naturally at a time, so 
favourable to scholars and divines as the reign of Shahjahan, our author 
could no longer keep himself dissociated from Imperial patronage 
Azad Bilgirami says that the Emperor ordered him twice to be 
weighed in gold and bestowed that gold on him. 25 

But after 1055 when the office of Prime Ministership was entrusted 
to his pupil Sa'dullah Fban, the Imperial favour very much increased. 
He is seen visiting the court and receiving handsome presents from the 
Emperor and like other dignitaries of the Empire, his visits are re- 
gularly recorded in Court Chronicles. ‘Abdul Hamid gives the details 
of two such visits : one in 1055 and the other in 1056 A.H. Under the 
events of the eighteenth year of Shahjahan’s reign {1055 A.H.), he writes 
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^ h u A V 1 ^ ~*bl JjJj /p ^fjrj fj cf^O j 4* AlflL 
u Zjfi ojU^i b ^jb ,r ^ - aJLj 

Jlc aj ajy j cJ^T j JO jyx jbjJ j cOtT 
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as follows : 

J.Li '^^SCj'L-w ■ « .ja*p- 3 j L * ^ 

i Cm* «U 3 AZ^S^jl^l Jj^WT -3. ** J»:lx5 ; l .. J> 

Next year (1056 A.H.) when the Emperor was on his way from Lahore 
to Kabul and was staying at Jahanglrabad* the learned Mulla again 
visited the Imperial court. ‘Abdul Hamid says : 

y^4 C***oj 3 J C**iA fj p 5 C%JtXX jSLp 3 f . 

«. £ ( Uni 3 jp _3 I Lr^3^* d3j^.»C bjE* 

(^_Ji .da. <0 Li slwi b) 

Besides these regular visits he was also summoned to the court to 
participate in academic discussions and debates, to be discussed later. 

Mulla ‘Abdul Hakim was not a solitary star in the intellectual 
firmament of his time, but only a more brilliant member of a galaxy of 
intellectuals, the more notable of whom were : 

Maulana Shukrullah (afterwards ‘AllamI Afzal Khan) and after his 
death ‘Allamah Sa‘dullah Khan, 30 Mirak Shaikh Hiravi, Mulla ‘Ala’ul 
Mulk Tull, 31 Sayyid Ahmad SaTd, 32 Qazi Muhmmad Aslam, Mulla 
‘Abdul Latif, 33 Mir Mohammad Hashim, etc., in the imperial service. 
Shaikh ‘Abdul Haq Muhaddith and his family, especially Mufti Nur ul- 
Haq, the family of Khwajah Baqi Billah, especially his son Khwajah 
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‘Abdullah and Mufti Husain ud-dln and Mufti Rukn ud-dln (descen- 
dents of Mufti Jamai and Shaikh Sama ud-dln of Multan respectively) 
in Delhi; Mulla ‘Abdus Salam Lahorl, his pupil Mufti ‘Abdus Salam 
Diwah, 34 Maulana Yusof Karpahl (afterwards called Lahori) 35 
Maulana Jamal ud-dln TiiwI, Maulana Allahdad, Mulla Fazil Bada- 
khshl, 33 etc., in Lahore ; Maulana Hablbulkh, Maulana S5Iih 
Mufti ‘Abdur Rahim, Maulana ‘Abdur Rash Id (the author of Farhang 
i-Rashldl) in Sind ; Mufti ‘Abdul Baqa, Maulana ‘Abdul Baqi, 
Maulana Muhammad Afzal and the latter's two students, the illustrious 

‘“'J 3 3 fri* CiS*.J _ ijl AXibjJ -U’u ArfU*. d)T j 

j} jl*i X*T j<m ijt jlii jjjt AijlUZ* i_-Oi ~ yjlyj) _»i ■ jU«L 

<o»l i ----- Ij < e-o'y. _j*'y J(a. 5b 

o 5 *ji Jlaq OiU- t-ijr-i! ji ji-J j¥]jj (Sj if jw j ob ji . ^y 

(Jjl Jla: La-ji) <f _ vS-if ^ ^*>^T o&~* i$j&jXi ji «b Jblil 

(- r P'S - Trr |» j •> < 0,03. 

(j^*J T* ^wJj <Oji 0 ! JLa 4 ji .34 
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(tri-Tf ^ &>tXp r I^^L xiLj 

%jl OVScT Cy-^^T* ^ J^U JU j! I wAwjJ -.35 
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Mulla Mahmud Jaunpurl 37 (the author of Ash-shams ul-Bazighah) 
and Shaikh fi Abdur Rashid Jaunpurl (the author of Ar-Rashldia, in 
Munazirah or dialectics). Then there were a host of scholars in 
Kashmir, such as Qazf Abu! Qasim, the nephew of Mulla ‘Abdul 
Ilaklm’s teacher, Mulla Kamal ud-dm, Maulana Haidar Ffroz and his 
pupil Maulana Da’ud, Mishkatl (because he had committed the whole 
of Mishkat to memory), Mulla Baqir Sabbagh 38 (the disciple of Mir 
Baqir Damad of Persia) and Mulla Baqir Sabbagh’s student, Mulla 
Baqir Narah . 39 

Many of these scholars were our author’s rivals, some of them 
were Ms critics such as Maulana Ya'qub Banarf, Mulla Baqir Marafa, 
Mulla Fazil , 40 Mulla Abul Hasan called Shaham Baba . 41 With some of 
his contemporaries he had academic debates , 42 where often he prevail- 
ed, but sometimes admitted the superiority of his opponents . 43 


37 . See note 43 . 
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Mulla ‘Abdul Hakim died in 1067 A.H., 44 leaving one son Maulana 
‘Abdullah, a worthy successor of a worthy father, and a host of pupils. 
Imam ud-dln says in Baghistan : 

cLiob jl»- dli!ju« ♦ c« 4 »| 

j! 3 C ^ O j ob^a &S~ (jf ^ 1 » 

j _j5C* (j'V 1 c-j-U. _-^iU jUj ji *2" oyc- %t oJ 

jJ * «5" icuj! c^ ^yx fi *)b# WWW * j - — - - c*£b 

^ * 4^ ^ J vbu?c!l2^^AwL 

c*J Jb w>b -*i 3! sJ^S oUj j! j jJl <kz £, jj 

(u^if nAn Jjj Obw^b) 

But, there were many more of whom mention must be made— 
Maulana c Abdur Rahim Moradabad?, through whom the influence of 
Mulla Sialkotl passed on to QazI Mubarak. 45 The latter was very 
probably the first, among the commentators of Sullam uPUlum to 
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propagate the views of our author on the delicate problem of “Divine 
Knowledge.” 

But more lasting influence the learned Mulla excercised on later 
generations through his works, a list of which is given by Mir Ghulam 
‘All Azad BilgiramI as follows 
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(3) THE PHILOSOPHICAL BACKGROUND OF 
“ADDURRAT UL-THAMlNAH” 

It has been pointed out above that in the Risalah, “Addurrat ul- 
thamlnah,” culminated the movement which began with Imam al- 
Ghazali’s “Tahafat ul-Falasifah.” The latter represents that branch of 
Muslim scholastic theology, that aims at the demolition of those 
standpoints of philosophy which are against the fundamental teachings 
of Islam. 

Hence it will be very useful to give in brief the background of 
“Tahafat ul-FalSsifah” and a gist of its subsequent criticism and 
counter-criticism. : / ' 


(C'&iJUjC t CjJ y** U— — i jJ I C— $3 
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The Origin of ‘Jim ul-Kalam. 

Islam, from the very beginning, aims at presenting its teachings in 
a rational manner. This attitude was continued by subsequent Muslim 
thinkers and was designated as Tim ul-Kalam (generally translated as 
Scholastic Theology) and its exponents as al-Mutakallimm.” 

This KalamI activity had two stages 

(a) Kaldrn ul-Mutaqaddimin or the scholastic theology of the early 
thinkers which was confined between different sects of Islam alone. 
The points at issue were only secondary problems, i.e., “Imamat” (who 
is entitled to be installed as the supreme head of Muslim community), 
"Irja‘” (how far faith is affected by sins), “Qadar” (the problem of Free 
Will and Pre-destination) and “Sifat” (Divine Attributes). But whatever 
the extent of discussion, the fundamentals of Islam never came to be 
questioned and were accepted by one and all as final truths. 

(b) Kalam ul-Muta’khkhirln or the scholastic theology of latter 
thinkers 

In the second century A.H., when Greek Philosophic books were 
translated into Arabic and Muslim thinkers found themselves in con- 
flict with it, they had but two courses open before them. 

The more die-hards like Christian Apologist Tatian, instead of re- 
conciling with Philosophy, endeavoured to demolish the same outright. 
Their activities are called fff* 6 or j*U simply. 

But there were others who took a conciliatory step and tried, like 
Christian Apologists St. Augustine and Authenagoras, to re-interpret 
Islam in the light of Greek Philosophy. Chief among them were Farabi 
and Ibn-i-SIna. 


IjJjU. 3 j IjjjtllJ! aJUjJI 3 i . J .,5, 1 1 cJsi U jc -46 
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Thus ensued a long struggle between the two which lasted till the 
last century. 

However, the earliest representatives of the KalamI school of 
Muslim thought were the Mu'tazilis, and naturally it were they who 
were invited by the ‘Abbasld Caliph Al-Mahdl (158 — 169 A.H.) to 
* assist him in the suppression of the growing menace of heretical move- 
ments. 47 These Mutakallimln, though uninitiated in Philosophy, soon 
proved themselves to be equal to the task. They devoted themselves 
to the study of philosophy 48 acquiring in a short time mastery over 
the weapons of their enemies and successfully employing those wea- 
pons against them. 

Thus, in a very short space of time, was produced voluminous 
literature on Scholastic Theology, containing a very fine criticism of 
Aristotelian and Neo-Platonic Philosophy. Some of the most impor- 
tant masterpieces of this KalamI Literature are as follows 

oUb-dlj d jQI fcjjhJT’ by An-Naubakhti 49 

J Ua-jl by Hisliam bin al-Hikam. 50 

tLiVl cj_sa=- oV V all by the same 
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jJLixJ! v^W-s*! * jJJ 

lut-r 
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by the same 

by Abu Kashira al-Jubbai. 51 
by the same 5 * 

by the same 


This Kalami literature was mostly produced by Mu : tazills especial- 
ly in the third century A. FT. The last representative of the school was 
Abu ‘Ali al-Jubbaf, the teacher of the illustrious Asha'rite Imam Abul 
Hasan al-Ash‘arI. The latter was brought up in the Mu'tazilite fold, 
but finding himself unable to deckle which of the extreme Mu'tazilite 
views was to be followed, he had no alternative but to come back to 
the fold of “Sunnah.” 


So far hardly any refutation of Greek philosophy was attempted 
in the Sunni fold but Imam Ash'arT brought with him a rich legacy of 
Anti-Classical Literature (as Iqbal would designate the refutation of 
Greek philosophy) which he had acquired in the Mu'tazilah camp. 
Beside innumerable books against the Mu'tazilis and other dissident 
sects, he wrote a number of books against Greek philosophy. Some 
of the more important ones are as follows : — 
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JjaJ j \Jtjjd ^ ciCkj J^j £$0} f* } -55 
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_ ^JUs Aj ji*JI jUI v_>tzS jjAaj 


Imam Ash'ari had two famous disciples : Abul ITasan al-Baheli and 
Ibn ul Mujahidjal-Tai. They taught Tim ul Kalam to Qazi Abu Bakr al- 
Baqillani, Imam Abu Ishaq Isfra’ini and Ibne Furak, who continued 
their master’s traditions and wrote important books against philosophy. 
Baqillanfs “Tamhld”, which has been recently published, seeks to vindi- 
cate Ash‘arite views. But bulk of it is devoted to a criticism of Greek 
Philosophy. Imam Abu Ishaq Isfra’inI had an able successor in the 
person of Imam ul-Haramain, whose “Kitab ush-Shama’il” has been 
counted among the classics of Muslim Scholastic Theology. 


Imam Al-Ghazdli and his Tahdfat ul-Falasifah 

Imam Al-Ghazali was the worthy disciple of the worthy teacher 
Imam ul-Haramain. In him culminated the anti-philosophical (or anti- 
classical, as Iqbal would call it) activities of his predecessors. But 
Al-Ghazali was not a downright “Destroyer of Philosophy” as the 
name of his book would suggest. Fie was a passionate lover of truth, 
who sincerely sought for light in all corners. He had studied philosophy 
not only with the sole object of demolishing its grand edifice, but also 
to find where it was at variance with the revealed teachings of Islam. 
Truth is one and so there must be some loop-holes in the thinking of 
Greek philosophers. This was evident from the fact that Greek 
philosophers were themselves arrayed one against the other . 53 So he 
chose for his study the philosophical system of Aristotle , 54 in whom 
Greek wisdom had found an embodiment and who had accepted 
what seemed true and correct in his predecessor’s writings . 55 
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But the difficulty was that even the philosophy of the maste 
was not free. from inherent contradictions, which were' forth* 
made worse in the Syriac and Arabic sayings. Different 00010x6^ 
tators had given different interpretations to Master’s utterances. Tfc”" 
difficulty, Al-Ghaz-UT surmounted by accepting only the interpretation!* 
given by Abu-Nasr al-Farabi and Abu ‘AH Ibnc Slnfi . 56 *’ 

p , .. ThC " AI ’Sb azaR found that there were twenty problems, where 
Philosophy had erred and needed correction. Of these twenty problems 
three were of cardinal importance and can in no way be reconciled with 
the basic doctrines of Islam. They are so serious that a belief in them 

1 . The belief in the eternity of the universe and that the universe 

was not created in time. 

2 . Denial of God’s knowledge of the changing particular events of 
the world. 

3 . Denial of bodily ressurrection . 57 

SinArV 1 ™ 5 t 3t A! — 32311 im P R citly denounced Farabi and Ibne 
na though nowhere in “Tahafat uI-Falasifah”, he directly and ex- 
plicitly pronounced them as “Kafirs.” * ex 
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Criticism and Counter-criticism of“Tahafat ul-Falasifah 

“Tahafat ul-Falasifah” gave a death blow to the grand edifice of 
philosophy so laboriously built by Ibne Sina and his predecessors. 
There was none who could pick up the gauntlet so confidently thrown 
by Al-Ghazall. Philosophy for sometimes seemed to have outlived 
its utility and vacated its place for ‘Ilm ul-Kalam. There were 
philosophers after Ibne Sina too, like ‘Umar Khayyam. But they were 
not a match to Al-Ghazall. Times were also not favourable to philoso- 
phers who were denounced as nihilists and could not dare to move 
publicly. 

But in the later half of sixth century A.H. philosophy found a 
great advocate in the West. It was Ibne Rushd (Averroes) who accept- 
ed the challenge of Al-Ghazall whose criticism of philosophy was itself 
severely criticised by Ibne Rushd. He insisted that Al-Ghazall’s 
arguments were not based on logical principles of scientific reasoning. 
So he took every statement of Al-Ghazall and showed that they could 
not withstand scientific criticism . 58 Thus he laid the foundation of a 
rival movement, which may be called, following Iqbal, as ‘ Pro-Classi- 
cal.” 

Times also became favourable for this “Pro-Classical” movement 
in the East. The Tartar invasion had let loose the forces of disintegra- 
tion and philosophy did not lag behind in availing itself of this oppor- 
tunity. Great philosophers like Muhaqqiq Tusi, Qutb ud-dln Shfrazl, 
Najm ud-dln Katibi, Aslr ud-dln Abhari, Jalal ud-din Dawwanr, came 
forward and undertook the defence of Philosophy against the onslaught 
of Mutakallimm. 

But the camp of kalam was not empty. It had also its exponents, 
such as Siraj ud-dln Urmavi, Shams ud-dln Isfahan!, Qizi ‘Adad ud-dm- 
al-Ijf, MIr Sayyid Sharif al-Juryanl, Allamah Sa‘d ud-din at-Taftazani, 
etc., who were in no way inferior to their contemporaries in the rival 
camp. ^ : ’ ' ; y f /:> l'/ 

Thus ensued the long struggle between the two movements, which 
was continued even after the downfall of Tartar domination in Persia. 
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From Persia it crept silently into Turkey. There the Great Ottoman 
Sultan Muhammad, the conqueror of Constantinople took a very keen 
interest in this contest. He asked his court scholars to intervene and 
arbitrate between the two movements. 5 ’ Bat so formidable was the task 
that only two scholars could undertake the arduous task. They were 
Maul-ana ‘Ala ud-dln TfisT and Maulfma Khwajah Zadeh. The former 
complied with the Sultan's command in his “Kitub uz-Zakliirah” and 
the latter in his “Tahafat ul-Falasifah.” They were amply rewarded 
by the Sul tin. 60 But whereas Khwajah Zadeh had written his thesis 
with the avowed intention of refuting everything in philosophy 
that went against Islam, 61 Maulani ‘Ala ud-dln took an unprejudiced 
view and after a dispassionate study of the two (Kalam and Philosophy) 
wrote what he though was right.® 2 

Thus “Kitab uz-Zakhirah” and Khawjah Zadeh’s “Tahafat ul- 
Falasifah” brought to an end, for the time being, the long controversy 
between Philosophers and Mutakallimin. 

Revival of Philosophical Studies in Iran, 

In the beginning of the tenth century A.H., Iran underwent a 
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As regards “Bodily Resurrection,” the two philosophers, especially 
Farabi, were not found to be unambiguous. In some passages of 
Farabi’s voluminous writings, he appears to have ridiculed the idea of 
resurrection while in others he seems inclined to favour it. 

Such was the state of affairs in Iran of the tenth century which con- 
tinued in the next one as well. Mir Baqar Damad (d. 1040), the renown- 
ed philosopher of eleventh century Iran, tried to forge a via media 
between “the Eternity of the Universe” of the Philosophers and 
“Creation in time” of the Mutakallitnin and presented his theory of 
HiSjki itijju.” 64 (which was severely criticised by his Indian contem- 
porary Mulla Mahmud of Jaunpur). His worthy and able successor 
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tremendous revolution and the first national government was establish- 
ed under the grand Safawis. But nationalism always brings with 
it revivalism and Iran was no exception. Passion for revivalism 
revived passion for philosophical studies, of which Iran has always 
considered itself a cradle. The great sages of the past were adorned as 
“National Heroes”, chief among them were the Al-Mu‘allim uth-Thani 
and Al-Mu‘Uim uth-Thalith (the second and third Teachers that is Ai- 
Farabland Ibne Sina), who were regarded as “Infallible.” But they 
had already been denounced by an equally great sage, Al-Ghazall. as 
having erred seriously on “three points” referred to above. Hence it 
became a favourite activity of Persian intellectuals to justify the view- 
points of Farabi and Ibne Sina about the controversial issues. 

As regards “Eternity of the Universe”, efforts were made to ap- 
preciate the distinction introduced by Ibne Sina between o!Ub gji r 
(Eternal per se) and £05” (Eternal from the temporal point 

of view). Another step in this direction was taken by questioning as 
follows the reasonableness of the principle enunciated by Taftazinr 

As regards “Divine Omniscience”, it was contended that the views 
of Ibne Sina on this point had not been duly appreciated by his oppo- 
nents, hence the “denunciation.” 
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Mulla Sadra (d. 1050 A.H.) offered a novel view of human soul as 
“M *.r Amongst the junior followers of Mulla 

Sadra, Shaikh Ahmad Ahsaf, rediscovered the theory of «JUS ^ 
(Heraclitean Body) first pronounced by the IshraqI Philosopher Shaikh 
Shahab ud-dln Maqtul in his “Al-Mutarihat.” 

Thus in the middle of eleventh century A.H., the intellectual 
atmosphere of Iran was supercharged with a passion for the justifica- 
tion of Farabi and Ibne Slna’s views formerly considered as heresies, 
pure and simple. 

It was at this stage that Indian genius was called upon to intervene 
on a purely intellectual matter not privately but on governmental level 
and through diplomatic channels. 

(4) HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

Relations between India and Iran had been very cordial since the 
time of Babur and Humayun. The combined forces of Babur and 
Shah Ismail of Safawl dynasty had fought against the Ozbeks, their 
common enemy. The friendship was further cemented during the 
reign of Humayun, who took refuge, when turned out by Suer Sh ah, 
in the court of Shah Tahmasp, the successor of Shah Ismail. With 
the military assistance provided by Shah Tahmasp, Humayun regained 
his lost empire. Their friendly relations continued during Akbar 
and Jahangir’s reigns, but were ruptured after the accession of Shah 
§afl to the throne of Iran and remained strained till his death. When 
Shah Safi was succeeded by Shah ‘Abbas II, Si.ahjahan, who had 
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consolidated his power, tried to improve relations. Accordingly he 
sent.letters of condolence and congratulation with Ian Nithar Khan, the 
ambassador-designate to Iran. Jan Nithar Khan was seen off by Shafaja- 
han on 18th Safar 1056 A.H. ‘Abdul Hamid says : 

(!j oW) i * 6 n j**>) ^ u^l | n 

yw Ij j **3 ^ A# l^ss? I j ! ■ 
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The letter has been reproduced in exfcenso by ‘Abdul Hamid and 
relevant portions are given below : — 
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However, Jan NitMr Khan, who took his leave from 
on 18th Safar, reached Farah, where he was overtake! 
the same year by Mir ‘ Aziz, The latter had been comm i 
Emperor to take a letter to Nazar Muhammad Khan, 
Balkh, * Abdul Hamid says : 
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Mir ‘Aziz, then leaving Jan Nithar Khan at Farah, went straight to 
Isfahan, but missed seeing Nazar Muijammad Khan, who had left 
Isfahan for Khurasan. Mir ‘Aziz wanted to see him but was advised 
by Shah ‘Abbas not to hasten, but to wait till 30th Zi'I-Hijja 1056, 
which date had been fixed for audience with Jan Nithar Khan. The king 
had suggested : 

y, SB t C l ’ t 1 - j ha ^ td ' id ~ a.isy } i ) . 
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Thus Jan Nithar Khan had his first audience with the king not 
earlier than 10th Zi’I-Hijja 1056 and so he must have reached the 
capital (Isfahan) in that month or at the most in the preceding one. 

Meanwhile Balkh had fallen to Shahjahan on 9th Sh'aban, 1056 
and the Emperor sent another messenger Arsaian Beg, son of Farhad 
with a letter of victory to the king of Iran. 

We do not know precisely when the Indian Ambassador saw other 
dignitaries of the Persian court, but it can be presumed that he had a 
series of such interviews very probably from Zi’I-Hijja onward and 
soon, not only he, but also other members of his embassy staff de- 
veloped intimate relations with the officials of the Safawl king, to the 
extent that even the Prime Minister of Persia (or Khali fah Sultan, as 
he was designated in those days) 55 permitted the embassy staff of 
JSh Nithar Khan to have a frank and friendly philosophical discussion 
with him. It can be surmised that this discussion took place probably 
in the month of Rabi ‘uJ-Awwal of the succeeding year (1057). 


of the Indian Embassy, Muhammad Faruq, the 
superintendent (Mushrif) and Muhibb ‘All, the Information Officer 
(Waqia Nawls) were very much proud of their knowledge of Philoso- 
phy. The Prime Minister or Khallfah Sultan, in order to test the 
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depth of their study of Philosophy asked them to refute the charges of 
denunciation (Takfir) levelled against Farabi and Ibne Slna 
by Imam Ghazail for holding by them the beliefs in the eternity of 
the Universe and for the denial of God’s knowledge of particular 
events of the world and bodily resurrection from the standpoint of 
“Hukama”’ or Muslim adherents of Philosophy. But these members 
of the Indian Embassy Staff were no match for the versatile Prime 
Minister of Persia 65 and the symposium ended in an utter defeat of 
the Indian team. 

The details were despatched to Sb Sbiahan and reached him pro- 
bably at Kabul, since Shahiahan had left Lahore on 18th Safar 1057, 
as ‘Abdul Hamid says : 

jrt'iS-* j* *() • <5z.) 1)*^ y’ 

j 1 ^ j hXj iXtiS*" i \ ^ 

(•^ «tka. LijL) ji ‘-KLjljfb 

and reached Kabul on 30th Rabi'ul-Awwal of the same year, vide 
Badshah Namah, vol. II, p. 678. Av-kA- 

ajc&Lj jJ jlril C-iLiJ JjVI J 

k“j 

Shahjahan was very much dismayed and took this news as a blow 
to India’s national prestige. But he was not a man to accept defeat 
so easily and would not rest until the lost prestige was regained. 
He did not take much time in deciding to choose a right champion for 
this academic contest. None (not even the illustrious author of Shams* 
i-Bazighah) was considered suitable for the delicate task. So he bade 
Ms Grand Wazlr ‘Allamah Sa*dullah Khan to write a letter to Mulla 
‘Abdul Hakim to compose a short but comprehensive tract on the 
problems under discussion. Sa‘dullah khan wrote : 




■I _)bi of jrUt 
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Then followed detailed instructions, setting forth the headings of 
different topics to be dealt with by the addressee (Mulla ‘Abdul 
Hakim). Whether the letter was dictated by the Emperor or drafted 
by the Prime Minister, the list of topics is the most surprising feature 
of this letter. It shows that the conqueror of Deccan and the victor of 
BalU (Shahjahan) or the administrator of the sub-continent (SaMuIlah 
Khan) was not only proficient in war strategy and diplomatic manoeuvr- 
ing or administrative supervision and control of the vast empire 
but also had a deep knowledge of, and a thorough command of the 
subtleties of philosophical studies of his time. This will be evident 
from , the following topics pertaining to the problem of “Divine' 
Omniscience/* (pb t-Xkc a&jcl* JiU*) . 
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However, of the first section ( 1 


giS 


The letter reached Mulla ‘Abdul Hakim probably in the beginning 
of RabTuth-thani, 1057, and though Sa‘dullah Khan had given him a 
period of ten or fifteen days to write the required tract, the learned 
Mulla completed the arduous and delicate task entrusted to him within 
the short space of one week He sat to write after the Juma‘ prayer on 
5th Rabfuth- than! and finished it on 12th of that month. The con- 
cluding lines of the tract run thus 

(tdlii (jjl Uu^slS [■* j £~ i !Ja 
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(5) A BRIEF SYNOPSIS OF THE RISALAH 

The learned ‘Allamah did not stick to the lines already chalked out 
by wazir Sa’dullah Khan. He had his own scheme. The points at 
issue were three, namely : ■■trir r mh 

1 . The eternity of the Universe or its creation in time, 

2. The resurrection or its denial, and 


3. “Divine Knowledge” of particular occurrences or its negation 

(jo. " : ; ■ 

But the ‘Allamah after the usual “Khutbah” divided the tract 
proper into three parts. The first, which occupies by far the greater 
part of the “Risalah” is devoted to the discussion of “Divine Attri- 
bute of Knowledge”. The last two are given only a passing reference. 
This seems to be due partly to the fact that Sa‘dul!ah Khan had given 
detailed instructions regarding the problem of “Divine Omniscience”, 
and partly to the fact that the subject of “Knowledge” in general and 
that of “Divine Knowledge” as the most important part of it, was the 
burning problem of the day. A junior contemporary of the learned 
author, Mir Zahid of Hirat (the illustrious author of had 

specially discussed this problem in two of his works jk* and 

tbL. %. J*ij j-,). 


This is why the tract is often referred to as 

Problem of Divine Knowledge” (^b^ ■dt^) 
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‘Alliimah changed the order of the problems which is further sub- 
divided into three parts : 

( .} The Proof of “Divine Knowledge”. 

(/;) The Nature of “Divine Knowledge”. 

(e) The Universality and All-inclusiveness of “Divine Knowledge." 
The second and third of these sub-sections contain other relevant 
topics also. 

(6) CRITICAL APPRECIATION OF ADDURRAT-UL-THAMINAH 

We have seen that Addurrat al-thamlnah brings to a successful 
end the controversy, started with Imam GhazalTs” Tahafat- 
ul-Falasifah” and thus marks an important epoch in the history of 
Muslim thought. No serious attempt has ever been made after its 
publication to revive this problem. 

At the same time, it started the problem of the “Nature of Divine 
Knowledge”, which has played the most important part in the intellec- 
tual activities of later thinkers in India down to the middle of the 
present century. The commentators of “Sullam ul-‘Uium," an 
important work on Logic by Mullli Muhibbullah of Bihar and the 
Glossary-writers of Mir Zahid’s commentary on Qutbiah, who gave 
their serious thought to this problem were, in all probability, actuated 
by and received the impetus from Mullii ‘Abdul Hakim of Sialkot. 

The problem of “Divine Omniscience” is not a new entrant in 
the field of Muslim thought of the later Mtighui Period. The Holy 
Quran has asserted it unequivocally. The Prophet (May God send 
His blessings and peace upon him) explained it in an unambiguous 
manner as “All-Inclusive”. All religious minded people whether 
philosophers or laymen had and have a firm conviction of the validity 
of this Divine Attribute, Even the most die-hard thinkers of the 
philosophers' camp could not openly deny it. 

Thus the problem has engaged the attention of all classes of 
thinkers, mutakallimln, the philosophers and the mystics ; it has been 
discussed by Shaikh Abu ‘AH Sina (Avecinna) in his “Shift" “Isharat" 
and other works, by Imam Razi in “Al-Mabaljdth ul-Mashriqiah”, by 
Shahab ud-din Maqtfil in “Hikma ul-IdtrSq” “Hayakil un-Nur” and 
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. , TU . <Ara bl in “Fusus ul-Hikam” and “FutQ- 
“Mutarihat , etc. an y n devoted their attentions to this 

hat ul-Ilahiah" Similarly later , „„ .. s: ar h,, lt .j,:d,- 

probtem-Mutsqqiq ■- y bI „” and MullJ Sadra in his 

Mir Baqar Damad in Uiuq ui m 

“Al-Asfar ul-Arba‘”. 


, . . - . meet this problem in the commentaries 

But the way m which we men f mmmCThrvnfl 

on “Sullara ul-‘Ulum” and glossaries on M,r Zah d s commentary on 


‘Qutbiah’ was first chalked out by Muiia ‘Abdul .Hakim in his ‘Precious 
Pearl.’ 

We know that Mir Zahid (d. U01 A.H.) was a junior content- 
porary of Muiia ‘Abdul tiakim. He (Mir Zahid) was the son o 
Qazl Muhammad Aslam of Hirat and a distinguished pupil of Muiia 
Fazil Badakhshi, who were both contemporaries of Muiia Abdul 
ffaklm. But we do not know precisely it Mir Zahid ha any I erary 
connection with the illustrious author of Addurrat al-thamina . 
Still he seems surely to have access to his works especially Precou. 
Pearl” and was probably influenced by it. 

(1) As regards the descending level of “Divine Knowledge” onr 
author has observed as follows : 
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The same seems to have been copied in a slightly abridged form 
by Mir Zahid in his Notes on his own Commentary on Qutbiah, 

commonly known as “Mir Zahid Qutbiah”. 
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But more important is the systematic arrangement of different 
views regarding the nature of “Divine Knowledge”, of which the credit 
seems to go to the learned Mulla. Advocates of these different views 
had flourished before his time, but none seems to have systematically 
arranged them in a logical manner. This had been reserved for our 
author, who did it for the first time and later scholars only emulated 
his example. : v 


The problem of “Divine Knowledge” is very important and later 
writers never failed to realize it. Qazt Mubarak says in his commentary 
on “Sullam ul-‘ulum” (commonly known as “Qazt Mubarak”, after its 
author) : 

. ^ • Art? Ls * .^A aJ ^1 

Similarly other commentators of “Sullam” emphasised its impor- 
tance. But most emphatic was Mulla Hasan who wrote : 

Lc 4=>-t oU pjj ^L^sVl Aji Cij*£ JS jJjLwkJi 0^*4 {j* ^ 3^ 

We have seen that Mir Zahid had access to Addurrat al- 
thamlnah and while discussing the nature of “Knowledge" in general, 
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in his commentary on “Qutbiah,” had occasions to come across the 
problem of “Divine Knowledge” too. But he refrained from treating 
this problem in detail, observing only : 

V HuuS J flc J v 

But QazI Mubarak who had inherited the rich intellectual legacies, 
bbth of Mir Zahid and Mulla ‘Abdul Hakim was, as has already been 
observed, the first to follow in the footsteps of the Master. The learn- 
ed Mulla has written in his “Precious Pearl”, 
bd A.ZC' ^ ajlo 0*^ O' Jj^.1 Ixl ^.aXc* 

: _j! aj'ljj jj 

Then he goes on to enumerate different views, more important being 
those of Plato, the Mystic Sufis, the Mu‘tazills, the ‘Ash'arites and 
philosophers in general. 

QazI Mubarak as has been observed above, walked in the foot- 
steps of the Master. But his treatment of the subject is somewhat 
less exquisite. He seems to have given only two views : 

^ L^.9 i a.j.3 t * : wj Qj 17 ^ 
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'b I f t tXj U o J 

Then came Maulana Bahr ul-‘Ulum, who after dismissing con- 
temptuously the view of older Greek Philosophers, who refused to 
attribute knowledge to God, enumerates nine views : Of Shaikh 
Maqtul (Shahab ud-dln Shaikh uHshraq), Nasir ud-din TusI, Plato, 
Mu'tazills, Porphyry. The Maturldia, the later Philosophers, Mir 
Baqar Damad and the two Sh aikhs (Farabi and Ibne Sina). 

But still more exquisite was Mulla Hasan who after emphasising 
the importance of the problem tried to systematize the views in a 
logical way on the lines chalked out by Mulla ‘Abdul Hakim (with 
only slight modifications). Then he enumerated as many as ten views 
with their pros and cons in a concise way. 

The same theme was finally reproduced by Maulana ‘Abdul Halim 
of Firangi Maltal in his super-glossary on Mir Zahid Qutbiah 
(known as At-Tahqiqat ul-Marziah), but in a very lucid and clear 
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manner, giving the arguments in favour, as also against each view. 

The subject being very terse and dry, it seems better to avoid 
details. But one thing is certain that the interest, the problem of 
“Divine Knowledge” created in later Muslim Logicians of India, is due 
to the worthy son of Sialkot and it was not a customary hyperbole when 
he spoke of his researches in this field as : — 

cJ i ** 1 3 Al ~ ^ 3 1.& .Ac- 1 Qi\Si ' ^ 
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Metaphysical speculations have been characterised as a fruitless 
labour and as mental gymnastics in the twentieth century. Still 
they have attraction for their devotees. And surely they have great 
historical value, as they show the way in which man‘s mind worked in 
days gone by. They also show the efforts of the sages of the past who 
strove hard in pursuit of REALITY. And finally they bring to light 
the contest between individuals as well as between nations who vied 
with one another in unearthing the mysteries of Nature. 

Viewed from this angle of vision a close and careful study of 
these 

■ - “FARA’ID I-GHAL1AH” 

preserved in the “Precious Pearl” will repay the labour and reveal the 
depth to which the Indian Genius could probe in Shahjahan’s time. 



Muhammad Habib : tyazrat Amir Kkusrau 
Sa'id Ahmad Mahrahrawl : Hayat~i-Khu$n 
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Insha-i-Mahru 


or 

Tarassul-i-‘Ain ul-Mulk of ‘Ain ul-Mulk Mahru 


There are very few official documents, collections of private letters, 
or memoirs relating to the history of the pre-Mughul period of Indian 
History. Memoirs, autobiographies, diaries, etc., must have been 
written during this period, but war, political revolutions, neglect, and 
the climatic conditions of our country have led to the disappearance of 
most of them, with the exception of a few historical works that have 
escaped the ravages of man and moth. The only treatise on Insha or 
collection of specimens of epistolary style well-known to the students of 
history and literature, is the famous 1‘jaz-i-Rhusrawi 1 . This volumi- 
nous and abstruse collection of epistles is not an official history or even 
a collection of official documents but is “professedly written to 
demonstrate his (Khusrau’s) powers of rhetoric and his skill in the 
use of words”. But, in spite of its grandiloquent style, a careful 
perusal of the book yields “interesting and instructive information 
of a varied character, besides many graphic descriptions of various 
social phenomena and references to manners and morals” 2 . Another 
such collection of letters and official documents which, if carefully 
examined can yield much information of a social, political, military, 
and economic nature is the little known Insha-i-Mahru or Tarassul-i- 
£ Ain ul-Mulk, of ‘Ain ul-Mulk Multani, who figures so prominently as 
a soldier and statesman during the Khaiji (1290—1320) and the Tughluq 
(1320— 1413) periods. 

A rare but imperfect manuscript of Insha-i-Mahru is preserved in 
the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 3 . The manuscript belonged 

1. This is one of the few works of Amir Khusrau (1253— l?25)in prose. It 
was published with marginal notes and explanations by the Newal Kishore Preas, 
Lucknow, 1876 A.D. 

2. For a critical estimate of Tjaz-i-KbusrawI, See Wahid Mirza : 

Works of Amir Khusrau. (Calcutta 19351 do. 216—221. 


originally to the library of TIpu Sultan 4 and, after the extinction of his 
kingdom found its way to the library of the College of Fort William at 
Calcutta. The manuscript consists of 267 folios. It is very defective 
at the beginning, in the middle and at the end. The lost portions were 
partly restored in a more modern handwriting and on more modern 
paper. It was transcribed towards the end of the fifteenth or the 
beginning of the sixteenth century in India, in the peculiar nasta'liq of 
that time and is full of shjkaxtah—“likc ligatures”- sometimes almost 
illegible. There are interlinear glosses in red ink throughout the 
copy, explaining the Arabic and obsolete Persian words in 
more simple terms 5 . A transcribed copy made for the Allahabad 
University Library was lent to me through the courtesy of Dr. R. p. 
Tripathi. This copy is very defective and appears to have been care- 
lessly prepared, and no attempt seems to have been made to correct the 
obvious mistakes of the Munshi. The headings of some of the letters 
are given in red ink, but are omitted in many cases or are incomplete 
and vague at the end. Dr. Raghubir Singh of Sitamau lent me his own 
copy of this manuscript. His copy is much better and is more carefully 
made than the one in the Allahabad University Library. 

I have not come across any reference to the Insha-i-Mahru in the 
works of the contemporary historians except in the Tarlkh-i-Firuz 
Shahi of Shams- i-Si raj ‘Afif, who speaks of the Taras’snM-* Ain ul-Mulk 
as one of the many literary works of M.'ihru which was extensively read 
and held in high esteem in his times. 6 The book appears to have been 
eclipsed by the works of Abul Fa?al and his contemporaries whose 
Inshas have served as models in India for many a century. No other 
work of Mafaru is known to exist at present in any library. 

Life of ‘Ain ul-Mulk. 

‘Ain ul-Mulk’ s name and titles have not been clearly mentioned 
by any contemporary or even later writers. Amir Khusrau refers to 
Mm only as ‘Ain ul-Mulk. 7 Barani refers to him as Malik ‘Ain ul- 

4. A Descriptive Catalogue of the Oriental Library of the late TIpu Sultan of 
Mysore, by C. Stewart (Cambridge, 1809), p. 91. 

5. Ivanow, p. 146, 

6. Tarikh-i-Flmz Shahi , Shams-i-Siraj ‘Afif (Calcutta, 1890). p. 408. 

7. Khaza'in uUFutul? , (‘Aligarh, 1927), p, 61 . 

Deval RaniKhizr Khan (‘Aligarh, 1917), p. 68. 

Tugbluq Namah (Awrangabad, 1933), pp. 65—68. 



Mulk 8 or Malik ‘Ain ui-Muitani* up to the reign of Sultan Ghivath ud- 
Din Tughluq, but as Malik ‘Ain ul-Mulk Mahru 10 from the reign of 
Muhammad bin Tughluq. ‘Isami refers to him as ‘Ain ul-Mulk, 11 
‘Ain ud-din MahrO, 12 ‘Ain-i-Mahru 13 and in one MS. as ‘Ain bin 
Mahru. 14 Ibn-i-Battutah also refers to him generally as ‘Ain ul- 
Mulk, 15 but at one place as ‘Ain ul-Mulk bin Mahru. 16 ‘Afif says that 
‘Ain ul-Mulk was called ‘Ain-i-Mahru. 17 The royal manshur conferring 
the governorship of Multan on him, which he has included in his 
Munshdt, gives his full name and titles as follows : ‘Malik-ush-Sharq wal- 
wuzara' ‘Ain ul-Mulk ‘Ain ud-Daulah Wa’d-din Qama ul-Kufarait-i- 
wal-Musharakfn Qata‘ul-Fajrati-Wal-mutamarraidin, Ma‘dan ul-Faza’il, 
Jama‘ul-Saif wal-Qalam, \val-‘ilm wal-‘alam, Sipahadar-i-Iran, Dastur- 
i-Afaq, ‘Abdullah Mahru”. 13 In his letters he has referred to himself 
as ‘ Ain-i-Mahru, n Mahru 20 and as ‘Abdullah Muhammad Sharf known 
as (AJjiOJI) ‘Ain-i-Mahru. 21 According to Amir Rbusrau, the title of 
‘Ain ul-Mulk 22 was conferred on him by Sultan ‘Ala ud-din Khalil at the 
time of the Malwah campaign in 705 A.H./1305 A.D. 23 In one of his 


8. Tdrikh-i-Firuz Shahi (Calcutta, 1862), p. 241. 

9. lbid > p. 424. , ■ r ’’i' ■” 

10. Tarikh-i-FIruz Shah?, pp. 454, 584, 

11. Futufc-us-Salatla (Madras, 1948), p 355. 

12. Ibid, p. 474. 

13. ma. ; : v : Sf 

14. Ibid, foot-note. 

15. Rihiah, Text (Cairo edition, 1928) Vol. II, p .66: Tr. (Mehdi Husain, 
Oriental Institute, Baroda), p. 105. 

16. Ibid II, p, 66. ; -v v '- ; ’ . ’ ’v; Vk iH i ' - 

17. Tartkh-UFlruz Shdhf , p. 406. 

18. Insha-i-Mahru, (Prof. Rashid’s copy), pp. 10-11. 

19. Ibid, pp. 24, 32, 34, 38, 44, 49, 55, 69, 71, 80, et seq, 

20. Ibid, p. 62* 

21. Ibid, p* 152. 

22. The title ‘Ain ul-Mulk was not new. It was given to h 
officers in earlier regimes also. Qubacha’s Wazir was kno 
9 tisai n -i- Ash ‘ari . (Tabaqat-i-Nasirt) During th§ reign ofNa 
we come across the name ‘Ain ul-Mulk 
in 1253. (Tabaqat-i-Na$irJ) . 

23. Khaza’in ui-Futufr, p. 61 
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letters ‘Ain ul-Mulk siys that his father's name was Amir Mahru. 24 

A careful analysis of all this data leads me to the conclusion that 
his name was ‘Ain ud-dTn ‘Abdullah bin Mahru. The following facts 
may be cited in support of this conclusion : — 

(i) The royal tnanshur refers to him as ‘Ain ul-Muik ‘Ain ud- 

Daulah wad-Dln". Obviously ‘Ain ul-Mulk is the title and 
‘Ain ud-Daulah wad-D'a the name mentioned in the 
traditional and conventional style of the middle ages. 25 

(ii) In the Tari\h~i-Ftru: Shjhi of Shams-i-Sir3j ‘Afif, Sultan 

Firuz Shah is reported to have addressed him as Khwajah 
‘Ain ud-din.* 6 


(Hi) ‘IsamI refers to him as ‘Ain ud-din Mahru. 37 

(iv) He calls himself ‘Ain-i-Mahru in his letters. Here ‘Ain cannot 
be a part of his title. Mahru was not an essential part of his 
name but merely indicative of his parentage for it was 
customary in those days for a Muslim to bracket his name 
with his father in order to show his parentage. The genitive 
case (izafat-i-ibni) showing the parentage is often not 
expressed but understood. 


(v) The names of his sons— ‘Imad ud-din ‘Abdur Rahman 28 , 

‘Amid ud-din ‘Abdur Rahman, 29 KVa Ur ud-din Nuh 30 sound 
so similar to this name. 

(vi) Amir Khusrau informs us that Sultan ‘Ala ud-din Khalji told 

his Hajib-i-Khas : “Tell ‘Ain ul-Mulk that I have seen fore- 
sight in him. I am giving him the title of ‘Ain ul-Mulk 



24. Iosha-i-Mah:u, p. 165. 

25. Ibid, pp. 10-1 1 . 

26. Tarikh-i-Rruz Shahl, pp. 414-41 5. 
to him thus: 

Ojtjj ijcLt ^loii a*. I 

*■ <£■**• 4 ^ h jVjaJl Cj^ A».i t 

27. Futuh us-Salatln, p. 474. 

28. InsM-I-Mahru, pp. 125, 127, 129, 

29. Ibid, pp, 131, 132. 

30. Ibid, pp. 96, 151, 176, 182. 


Thrice in his conversations Firuz refers 
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in Awadh. (Tarikh-i-Parlaah Madiaat ul-Auliya. Maulwi ‘Abdul Ghaffar, Ada 
Press, Lucknow, 1927, p. 17.) 

33. InsM-i-Mahru, p. 74, where he calls himself. 

COL** j>> jOU. oJaIU. oJdi 


36. Tughluq Namah, p. 67. 
. w 


and elevating him to a very high office’’. 31 In this 
passage the first reference to him would have been as 
‘Ain ud-din which probably some ignorant copyist turned 
into ‘Ain ul-Mulk. 


Nothing is known about ‘Ain ul-Mulk’s father, Amir Mahru. 
Even the early life of ‘Ain ul-Mulk himself is shrouded in obscurity. 
It seems certain, however, that his family was of Indian origin. ‘Ain- 
ul-Mulk calls himself a slave and a servant of the house of the Prophet 32 
which means that he was not a Sayyid himself. 33 In one of his letters 
‘Ain ul-Mulk proudly says that the position which he had attained 
was never before attained by 'any Tajik 34 . Ibn-i-Battutah makes the 
position absolutely clear when he says 33 : “The Khurasanis and Amirs 
of foreign extraction had great fears from him (‘Ain ul-Mulk) because 
he was a Hindi and the able Hindis (Indians) were displeased with 
the foreigners ” 

‘Ain ul-Mulk was probably born in Multan and his family might 
have settled there with the first wave of immigrants who made Multan 
a premier Muslim town in the 1 1th and the 12 th centuries; or if he 
was an Indian by birth, his ancestors were converted to Islam during 
that century. In his reply to the letter of Ghazl Malik from Dlpalpur 
requesting him to join him against the upstart Khusrau, he asserts that 
for ten generations his family had professed Islam. 3 * 


31. Khaza'in ul-Futufi p. 61. 

32. Only two persons of the name Mahru are known to us. One was the wife 
of ‘Ala ud-dln Khalji-a sistsr of Malik Sanjar, later known as Alp Khan. The 
other was an ancestor of Sayyid ‘Ala ud-din Khurasan!, a disciple of Shaikh 


Nizam ud-din Auliya. He was known as Sayyid Ahmad Mahru- He lies buried 


34. Ibid, p. 68. 

-OiUj JjVj r U j t ^ ji aT.4 

1 ^- 0 ° oUh 

35. Rihlah, II, p. 105. 
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Th e Mahrii family ‘ 

Amir Mahru had five sons :~ 

(/) ‘Ain ud-din ‘Abdullah. 

(ii) S'aahrullah. 

(Hi) Nasrullah. 

(/v) Fa/dullah. 

(v) Name not known. 

The name of the fifth brother of ‘Ain ul-Mu’.k slipped away from the 
memory of lbn-i-Batcurah.'' Buraiti refers to only Shahrallah 33 . 
Firishtah mentions only three brothers of ‘Ain ul-Mulk -Shaikh-ullah 
Shahrullah and RahimdikP. Several persons have been addressed 
by ‘Ain ul-Mulk as jdji (brother) in his letters, ^ but it seems that it 
was only out of intimacy and affection that he addressed some of his 
friends as “brothers”, without any blood relationship with them, it 
seems that ‘Ain ul-Mulk bad a big family/ 1 and a large number of cousins 
and dose relations who looked up to him for help and guidance. 42 

‘Ain ul-Mulk’s mother lived to a ripe old age. In a letter to Malik -i- 
Muluk ush-Sharq Dawar ul-Mulk he requests him to arrange for the 
payment of 20,000 tankas which the Sultan was generous enough to 
have granted to his mother at Delhi so that she might pay off 

her debts. 


It appears that while ‘Ain ul-Mulk served in different parts of the 
country, his family remained at Delhi. His mother, his wife and sons 



are frequently referred to in his letters, 
his son ‘Imad ud-dln ‘Abdur Rahman to 


In one of bis letters he directs 
write to him regularly and in 


37. Rihlah, Text, II, p. 66, Tr. p. 105. 

38. Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahl, 

39. Firishtah, I, p. 139. /.TvsT 

40. insha-i-Mahru, p. 15$, Mu'izz ud-din, p. 157, Taj ud-din, p. 154. 

41. For his sons, see infra, 81, 85, 125-7 ; 129, 131, 135, 196, 198. 

42 -_ Ia a ietter t0 Malik usfa-.harq Iftikhar ul-Mulk S5hib-i-Dlwan-Istiffi-i- 
Mamalik be requests him to show special favours (Karam-i-KhSs) to his cousin, 
Amir Ahmad FidS. See infra. Text. n. 89. 
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detail about the welfare of his mother and other relations , 43 In a letter 
to Maulana Shams ud-d:n Mutawakkil he writes : — 

ji oJUj b J ji m „ 4Uii «tka, ^*JL& 

Jjtj j Jj f j S aS -TiA. <Xk1 ~ £jj ^J.?0 wXiwIj'^ 3 cyc.1 Ob^Lt 

44 - or y* obk. 4j Cr* o 

‘Ain nl- Mujk^ during tjte early years of ‘Aid ud-din KhaijVs reign : 

‘Ain ul-Mulk’s name first occurs in the list of the officers of Sultan 
‘Ala ud-din Khal.il 45 . But at that lime he was not one of those favoured 
few who were appointed to distinguished offices on the accession of that 
monarch. Within four or five years, however, ‘Ain ud-din rose in the 
estimation of the Sultan and became one of the most trusted servants 
of the State. The Sultan used to consult him in his Majlis-i- ’ihalwat 
(Private Assembly). When the Sultan was at Ranthambhor (1301), 
four insurrections had taken place within a few months. This roused 
the Sultan from his complacency and he determined to find out the 
causes of the ever-recurring rebellions. Malik ‘Ain ul-Mulk, Malik 
Ilamld ud-din and Malik ‘Izz ud-din were the three young but wise 
and sagacious officers who helped the Sultan in analysing the causes of 
rebellions and to take necessary steps to prevent the recurrence of 
such risings. BaranI says that these officers were like Asaf and 
Buzurginihr in their wisdom and understanding . 46 ‘Ain ul-Mulk was, 
therefore, one of the closest associates of ‘Ala ud-din who supported 
the Sultan’s policy of introducing prohibition, imposing restrictions 
on social relations amongst the amirs and limiting their sources of 
income. 

The Malwah Campaign : ‘Ain ul-Mulk came into limelight with 

— ■ ti:-; 

43. Insha-i-Maiuu, p, 90. T-: isTfT' 

AbAAim 

44. Ibid, p. 130. 

45. Ibid, p. 56, 

46. Tarikh.UFtruz Shahl, p. 241. 

There is no reason to think that the "Ain ui-MuIk MuUaal of ‘Ala ud-din *s 
reign is different from the "Ain ul-Mulk of the Tughluq period. In. one .of .Ms ■ 

written during the reign of Flruz Shah, he claims that his political career began during 
the days of "Aia ud-din, j5Ci lujj <JI *!)U Jf^jK Amir Khusrau 

makes it all the more clear. GhazI Malik, while exhorting him to join against 
Khusrau, reminds him of the blessings of .‘Alai reign, and die honours that he had 
received at that time, TugMuq Ndmah, p. 65. 


the Malwah campaign of Sultan ‘Ala ud-dln Khalji in 1305 A.D. The 
task was a difficult one and the fact that the Sultan singled out ‘Ain ul- 
Mulk for this work shows that he had established his reputation for 
military leadership. 

Though Malwah had been attacked and conquered by Sultan Shams- 
ud-dln II tut Irtish in 1231-32 A.D., yet soon after his return Elijah Devapa- 
13 re-established himself there and Malwah remained outside the Delhi 
SuTanate, Sultan ‘Ala ui-Jin’s imperialistic policy could hardly tolerate 
the existence of an independent state so near Delhi. But Rii Mahlak 
Deo was a formidable ruler and possessed a strong army of 30 to 40 
thousand horsemen, 1 ’ and an infantry comprising 10,000 soldiers. 18 
The Rajah's foster brother Kokfi Paradhana, who was the commander- 
in-chief of the forces, was a valiant soldier and a seasoned statesman. 
Besides, the fort of Manda had strategic advantages. It was so high 
that, according to Amir Kjhusrau, ‘ the human eye was unable to see 
its summit”, 45 Thus geography, military resources and capable leader- 
ship had combined to render the task of an invader of Malwah almost 
baffling. Amir Khusrau tells us that the Sultan, in his anxiety to 
select a soldier both Kiirdan (wise) and Kinlldah (experienced), sur- 
veyed and scrutinized with a critical eye the capabilities of his trusted 
servants. After considerable deliberation he selected ‘Ain ul-Mulk 
and told his : “Tell ‘Ain ul-Mulk I have seen foresight 

in him. I am giving him the title of ‘Ain ul-Mulk and elevating him 
to a very high office. I entrust him with the province of Malwah”. 50 

The task assigned to ‘Ain ul-Mulk was a difficult one but he proved 
himself equal to the occasion. The success of the Malwah campaign 
brought him to the forefront of the Indian political life and established 
his reputation for courage, organizing ability, military skill and 
leadership. > 

‘Ain ul-Mulk proceeded to Malwah at the head of 10,000 soldiers. 
Koka ParSdhana was killed in battle and the Rajah fled to Mandu, but 
was pursued and killed. Mandu was occupied in 705 A.H./1305 A.D. 


47. Tarikh-i-Ftruz Shaht, Z« ud-dln Baranl, p. 282. 

48. Kkaza'in-al.FuWl't (Tr), p. 43. 

49 Ibid 44. p. Firishtah, Vo). I. p. 115. 

50. Ibid 
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‘Ain ul-MuIk pressed forward and reduced Ujjain, Dharnagri and 
Chanderi. It was really a brilliant achievement and when ‘Ain ul-Mulk 
sent a detailed report to the Sultan through his hajib the Sultan 
bowed his head before the Almighty and assigned the territory of 
Mandu to ‘Ain ul-Mulk. 51 

It seems that before his Malwah campaign, ‘Ain ul-Mulk was 
known mainly as a fine scholar but his achievements in Malwah won for 
him the unique title of Sahib-i-Saif-o-Qalam. (Dewal Rani Khizr 
Khan, Persent Text, ‘Aligarh p. 68) Amir Khusrau says : 

ijf pb oj £j! 

ijS' (*i» jbi_, oj 

‘Ain ul-Mulk was the first Muslim governor of Malwah 53 . 

Nothing is known about ‘Ain ul-Mulk’s work in Malwah, but it 
seems that he could not stay there for long. He was entrusted with 
other assignments in other parts of the country. In the last years of 
‘Ala ud-din’s reign, we find him in Devagir . 53 

‘ Ain ul-Mulk in Gujrat v j j: j V;-';: - j \ A v., v' 

During the last years of ‘Ala ud-din, Malik Kafur was the evil 
genius who had complete control over the Sultan and was the power 
behind the throne. His overweening ambition led him to plan a 
number of political murders. He got Alp Khan assassinated. The 
people of Gujrat instantly rose in rebellion under their leaders, Haider 
and Zirak. They killed Kamal ud-din Garg, the royal commander, 

— - ' . .I " .. " .. ' m' • v I ..k 

51. Khaza’in ul-Futuh, Tr. p. 44. 

52. Kbaza’in ul-Futufc (Text), p. 63. (Tr) p. 46* 

Firishtah , Vo 1 1, p. 115. 

JJJ i* ji aL^U « . ~ (jW-J 

({ jJi JT «*•» tijf , jb lfj>f ji j&J -dij «jU» ji 

53. Amir Khusrau writes in Khaza'in ul-Futufi. 
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In fact ‘Ain ul-Mu!k himself had not been fully informed about 
the developments at Delhi. He wanted to wait till things had settled 
down and taken definite shape. Malik Tughiuq listened to the discus- 
sions and hurriedly returned to the capital and advised the Sultan to 
bestow KhiVats on every leader of ‘Ain ul-Mulk ’? army as a token of 
personal recognition of his status and position in the army. Mubarak 
Sbah sent Khil'ats to all the army leaders and after this ‘Ain ul-Mulk 
made preparation for the Gujrat campaign. 

54. Dawal Mnl Kkizr Khan, p. 68. 

55. E. Barnes (Dhar and Mandu p. 3) regards the conquest of Malwah by ‘Ain- 

ul-Mulk to have been the first Muslim invasion of that province. This is not 
correct. 

56. Futuft us-Salatin, (Madras edition), p. 374. 

-w! jJ 

o! v 

57. Futulj us-Salatin, p. 348. 

58. Ibid, p. 348, 

59 . Futulf-us-Salmn, p. 355. 


and became independent of central authority. Malik Kafur found 
the situation uncontrollable and, in his anxiety to re-establish imperial 
authority in Gujrat, summoned ‘Ain ul-Mulk from Devaglr. A message 
was sent to him commending his adroitness and courage in dealing 
with She rebels and the territory of Gujrat 5 * was assigned to him. ‘Ain- 
ul-Mulk inarched from Devagir at the head of a large army to takeover 
his new assignment, but when lie reached Chittor he heard of the death 
of Malik Na'ib and decided not to move further*. 

When Qutb ud-din Mubarak Shah ascended the throne (I3fo 
A.D.) he sent Malik Tughiuq to Chittor to deliver his order to ‘Ain ul- 
Mulk commanding him to proceed to Gujr.it and quell the rebellion 56 . 
Malik Tughiuq delivered the message to ‘Ain ul-Mulk who, after show- 
ing great respect to the royal command,'' placed the matter before 
the officers of the army (v* vd ! „-)* f ' 5 The leaders submitted 
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When ‘Ain ul-Mulk reached Gujrat, he found the situition very 
critical. The rebels were fully prepared to meet the imperial forces 
and their leaders— Haider and Zirak— led out their forces to face the 
army sent against them. Finding himself face to face with a very 
explosive and dangerous situation, ‘Ain ul-Mulk resorted to strategem 
to avoid actual combat. He wrote secret letters to rebel-soldiers, 
dissuading them from their action and promising amnesty and rewards 
if they forsook their allegiance to Haider and Zirak. He gave them 
personal assurance in this behalf - 

(jU! JJ&j aj' S] lj 

The rebels deserted their leaders and joined ‘Ain ul-Mulk. Haider and 
Zirak had to take to flight in order to save their heads. ‘Ain ul-Mulk 
thus brought the whole of Gujrat under his control . 60 

‘Ain ul-Mulk stayed in Gujrat for some time— probably one or two 
months . 61 During this period he devoted himself to establishing peace 
aad order in a country which had long suffered at the hands of the 
rebels. Zia ud-din praises his work in Gujrat and says that through 
his wisdom, vast experience and mature judgment he brought a 
disturbed province under control 62 : 


» jb 0-^ ffr ** ,|l > * d -^-*1 


When ‘Ain ul-Mulk returned to Delhi after accomplishing a very 
difficult task, the Sultan rewarded him generously. 

‘Ain ul-Mulk during the reign of Mubarak ShM. 

Though fully aware of the sterling qualities of ‘Ain ul-Mulk, 
Mubarak Shah Kbaljl did not give due recognition to his merits. In 
the previous regime an assurance had been given to him that he would 
get Gujrat as his Iqta‘ after quelling the rebellion there, but Mubarak 
Kbaljl appointed Malik Dinar, whose daughter he had married and 
whom he had given the title of Zafar Khan, as Governor of Gujrat 


60. Ibid, p.356. 


so 


without showing the least consideration for the claims of ‘Ain ul-Mulk. 


For some time ‘Ain ul-Mulk remained at the court but the manner 
in which he was treated, was extremely insulting for an officer who had 
won his laurels during the ‘Alai period. Mubarak allowed buffoons and 



Maliks in the open court. A clown Tuba particularly insulted him and 
other nobles in the court but the Emperor never checked him or others. 
Under such circumstances it would have been extremely annoying for 
‘Ain ul-Mulk to remain at the capital. 


'Ah ul-Mulk as governor of Deogir 


It cannot be said with any certainty as to how long ‘Ain ul-Mulk 
remained at Deogir. However, at the time when khusrau murdered 
Mubarak Shah we find ‘Ain ul-Mulk in Delhi”, 


'Ain ul-Mulk and Khusrau Khan 


63. Ibid, p. 357. ■ 

64. Futuh us-Salatin, p. 357. 
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When ‘Ain ul-Mulk sacked Malwah in 1305 A.D., Hasan (who 
later became known as Khusrau Khan and after the death of Mubarak 
ascended the throne and assumed the title of Nasir ud-din) and his 
brother fell into his hands. Hasan was selected as a member of the 
personal body-guard of Sultan ‘Ala ud-din l halji. 


After Mubarak Khalji's murder, Kh usrau sent for, in the dead of 
the night, ‘Ain ul-Mulk Multani and other leading nobles like Malik 
Wahid ud-din Qureshf, Malik Fakhr ud-d:n Jtina, Malik Baha- 
ud-dln Dabir and sons of Malik Qara Beg 64 . These Maliks were kept 
in a state of semi-imprisonment unless they promised allegiance to 
Khusrau KhSn. Soon afterwards, titles were conferred on some 
important officials and maliks. ‘Ain ul-Mulk was made ‘Alam 
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65. BaranI, p. 410. 

66. Tarikh-i- Mubarak Shahi, p. 86. 

67. Tughluq Namah, p, 65. 

68. ibid, p. 65. 

69. Ibid , p. 66. 
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Khan. Baranl remarks : 

juL J3JI -b'aj-v* 0W« j ukhA* 6-ijjT j.b ji j j!” 

65 J‘j,i} (jU. c-ilJu gA j! b 45^ ij 

It was a diplomatic move to hoodwink and mislead the old ‘Ala! 
and Qutbl Maliks into believing that the new monarch was considerate 
towards them and that he was prepared to recognize merit wherever he 
discerned it. Yahya, however, informs us : “Those ‘Alai Amirs and 
Maliks who were hostile to him, he executed, while others, viz, ‘Ain- 
ul-Mulk, Shihab, Taj Multan! and several others, he set at variance”. ss 

The rise of Khusrau Khan put ‘Ain ul-Mulk’s intelligence and 
tact to a very severe test. Sitting on the fence was not possible and 
complete alignment with any group was dangerous. ‘Ain ul-Mulk be- 
haved with extreme caution. On Khusrau's mind, he created the 
impression that he was his staunch supporter, while at the same time 
he did nothing to alienate or annoy Ghazj Malik. 

When Ghazi Malik began to organize resistance against Khusrau 
Khan, he wrote letters to important Maliks and governors requesting 
them to assist him in overthrowing the upstart, Khusrau. He wrote 
a very polite letter to ‘Ain ul-Mulk praising his scholarship, extolling 
his bravery and reminding him of his obligations to the house of 
‘Alaud-din 67 . He exhorted him thus : 

j jjib oT b 45" eui 
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He expressed his surprise as to how he could see a profligate scamp 
massacring the Sultan and the princes in cold blood : 
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When this letter reached ‘Ain ul-Muik he showed it to Khusrau 
'han in order to convince him of his loyalty" 0 . Ghazi Matt scot 
another messenger to him. This time Ghizi Malik's pathetic appeal 
brought tears to the eyes of • Ain ul Mulk. He wrote to Ghazi Malik 
that he came of a family that had professed Islam for ten generations 

and that he was anxious himself to throw off the new regime but was 

simply helpless under the circumstances’ 1 . He assured Ghazi Malik 

that he would not take any part in the struggle against him and that 

lie would join him soon after the light was over 7 *. Very touchingly 
he observed in despair that it would then be for Gh azi Malik to either 
pardon him or to execute him: 


‘Ain ul-Mulk kept his promise and when the armies of Ghazi 
Malik and khusrau IJnin came face to face, he left for his old jagir, 
Ujjain and Dhar. 

‘ Ain i tl -Mulk and (j Kizi Malik : 

It seems that soon after Ghazi Malik's victory, ‘Ain ul-Muik rushed 
to establish contact with the new Sultan, who, on his part, was ready 
to forgive and forget. Gh.u. Malik's regard for the ‘Alai Maliks and 
the fact that, in spite of the difficult circumstances in which he was 
placed, ‘Ain ul-Mulk had not actively supported Khusrau Khan, preven- 
ted Ghazi Malik From taking any action against him. Baranl mentions 
his name in the list of Ghiyuth ud-Jin Tughluq's officers 71 . No details 
are, however, available about the nature of the duties assigned to him 
or his status at this time. He does not figure in any campaign during 
the reign of Ghiydth ud-din. With the advent of Muhammad bin 


ade him his ^-d* and a close associate (a 
Ain ul-Mulk in Awadh : 


70. Ibid, p. 67. : : ;: 7 : 

71. ibid, 

72 . ibid, 

73. lbid t p* 423. 

74. Tirikh-i-Flruz ShShl, p. 489 
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Zafarabad 75 . ‘Ain ul-Mulk’s work in Awadh was remarkable. He 

stabilized the government and looked after the weal of the people. He 
and his brothers sternly dealt with the recalcitrant elements of that 
region and brought the Iqta‘s fully under their control 76 . In 739 A.H./ 
1338 A.D. Nbam-Ma’in rebelled in Kara. He had undertaken to farm 
the revenue of Kara for several lakhs of tankas. On being unable to 
pay even one-tenth of this amount, he rebelled and assumed the title 
of Sultan ‘Ala ud-dln. Moljammad bin Tughluq was in Delhi at that 
time. He despatched ‘Ain ul-Mulk and his brothers to Kara who sup- 
pressed the revolt 77 . 

When the Sultan was encamped at Saragdawari, organizing famine 
relief, ‘Ain ul-Mulk and his brothers worked hard to help the Sultan. 
He is reported to have sent to the imperial camp 50,000 maunds of 
wheat and rice everyday 78 . Besides, he sent 70 to 80 lac tankas to 
relieve the distress of the famine stricken people in the Doab 79 . Dr. 
Mehdl Husain has thus reviewed his work in Awadh : “Through his 
wise administration, his subjects had enjoyed unbroken peace and 
tranquillity. Under his paternal rule, they had prospered and flourished. 
Most of them were engaged in peaceful agricultural pursuits and the soil 
being fertile, the produce was abundant” 80 . 


‘Ain ul-Mulk’s rebellion : . ' 

‘Ain ul-Mulk’s achievements in Awadh and his hold and influence 
over the people made the Sultan suspicious of him. 81 This suspicion was 
confirmed by the fact that during the famine, when the Sultan had 
forbidden his subjects to migrate to Awadh, many nobles, officers and 
others, particularly Nawlsandas 

went over to Awadh and Zafarabad and found shelter with ‘Ain ul- 
Mulk. Some of these persons had been charged with embezzlement. 
‘Ain ul-Mulk and his brothers treated them with kindness, probably 

75. Ibid, p. 410. Amir Khusrau also refers to this title ■ (Tughluq Namah, p. 67) 

iSjj Uf-i j— (jJj i-SCL pJtc ^ 

76. Ibid, p. 401. 

77. TSrikh-i-Mubarak Shahi, (Tr.) p. 87. 

78. Barani, p.486. 

79. Ibid* 

80. Mehdi Hussain, Rise and FaB of Muhammad bin tughluq, p. 167. 

81. Tarxkh-i-MubarakShaW, (Tr.)p. 112. Mjk 
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out of humanitarian considerations. To some of them ‘Ain ul-Mulk 
gave villages'' 1 . 

Muhammad bin Tughluq contemplated transferring ‘Ain ul-Mulk 
to Devugir. Probably he had no evil intention against ‘Ain ul-Mulk in 
Iran. ferring him. The affairs of Deogir were in a chaotic condition 
and demanded a statesman and administrator of ‘Ain ul-Mulk’s stand- 
ing and experience. Qutlugh ..l an. the governor of that place had 
proved him. elf unequal to the task. ‘Ain ul-Mulk, however, inter- 
preted this as a move to remove him from his iqrus ( and then destroy 
him. Barurti says' 1 : --'e,- _-»*■ j'-*— 

The nobles and nawbantfxs who had recently came there told ‘Ain- 
ul-Mulk that the Sultan did not mean well in sending him to the 
Deccan and that he was playing a treacherous game'*. 

One day Muhammad bin Tughluq sent a message to ‘Ain ul-Mulk 
and explained to him the unwisdom of sheltering these men and issued 
an order for the arrest of all such persons and sending them in chains 
to Delhi . 85 ‘Ain ul-Mulk’s suspicions were confirmed. He now began 
to think of escape with his brothers. One night the camp at 
Sarugdawari and proceed to join his brothers who had seized the entire 
baggage of the King which was in his though. 6 ® The news of this 
escape was reported to Muhammad bin Tughluq by a slave Ibn-i- 
Malik Suuh who used to live with ‘Ain ul-Mulk .* 7 

The Sultan who was in the Doub at that time, found himself in a 
very critical position. He could not concentrate his forces to suppess 
the rebellion at such a distance from the capital. He thought of going 
back to the capital and then coming again with sufficient men and 
material to face the rebels. The foreign Amirs who were bitterly 
hostile to ‘Ain ul-Mulk, the acknowledged leader of the Indian Amirs, 

82. Barani, 486. 

83. Ibid, p. 486. 

81, Ibid, 

S5. BaranT, 486. 

86. Ibid, p» 489. 

87. Rihiah (Mehdl Qfasain’s Tr.) p; 105. !bn4".'Battutnh informs us/*it is the 
habit of the emperor of India to keep with every amir, be he great or small, on© of' 
hl$ slaves who acts as a spy on the amir and Informs the emperor about everything 
concerning him’*. (P. 105), 
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advised the Sultan to take prompt action. Naslr ud-Dln Auhari 
suggested that immediate military action would prevent ‘Ain ul-Mulk 
from organizing his forces. His advice caused consternation amongst 
the native Amirs who were, in their heart of hearts, sympathetically 
inclined towards ‘Ain ul-Mulk . 88 

Muhammad bin Tughluq called troops from Samana, Amroha, 
Baran, Kol and other towns, and resorted to a strange strategem to 
overawe the enemy. If one hundred men came to the royal camp from 
outside, one thousand men went out to receive them and thus they 
created the impression that large reinforcements were pouring in from 
all sides . 89 The Sultan hurriedly proceeded towards Qannauj and 
entrenched himself in the fort, thus securing a strategic position. 

‘Ain ul-Mulk and his brothers crossed the Ganges below 
Bangarman 00 towards the villages of Talah, Sanah! and Mazrabad. 
‘Ain ul-Mulk wanted to raid the camp of the Sultan, but, by mistake, 
reached the camp of the Wazir. The Wazlr’s force consisted of 
elements deadly opposed to the Indian Amirs. The Persians, Turks 
and Khurasanis who constituted the Wazlr’s troop, fought well and 
‘Ain ul-Mulk’s forces fled away from the field . 91 One of ‘Ain ul-Mulk’s 
principal associates, Malik Ibrahim BanjI, betrayed him and pulling 
him from his horse and catching him by his locks sent him to the Wazir . 93 
‘Ain ul-Mulk’s brothers— oaahrullah and aikhufiah -were drowned 
while attemping to cross the river. Rahimdad, another brother, was 
slain in the battle and Nasrullah was beheaded by Sohail . 93 

‘Ain ul-Mulk was subjected to many indignities. He was made 
to ride a bare-backed ox , 94 naked except a small piece of cloth round 


88. Rihlah (Text) II, p. 67, Tr. p. 105-106. 

89. Ibid. WWMB&M ' 

90. Bangarman lies in the centre of the parganah of the same name at a dis- 
trance of 31 miles N.-W. of Unao on the road leading from that place to Hardol. 
District Gazetteer, P. 166. 

91. Rihlah (Tr.) p. 107. 

. 

92. Rihlah (Tr.) p. 108." 

93. Rihlah (Tr.) p. 109. 

94. Rihlah (Tr.) p. 108. Yayfca says: “Bereft of head dress, he was placed on an 

ass by Ibrahim Bangl and taken to the Sultan”. (Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shaht, Tr, 
p- 113.) 1 

: ' 


ssmbled thei 

his face and scolded and abused him, ' 5 When h.’ was brought before 
Muhammad bin Tunhluq in that plight, the Suir.ln was moved. He 
ordered that clothes should be given to ‘Ain til-Mulk whose hands were 
bound behind his neck and chains were put on his legs. Some sixty- 
two of his companions were ruthlessly thrown before elephants and 
their flesh was thrown on 'Ain ul-Mulk. The Sultan kept him in 
disgrace for two and a half years. Later he was pardoned and 
appointed Superintendent of the Gardens. He was given a 'Ckil‘at 
and a horse. His ration was supplied front the royal kitchen. It 
was probably at this time that the Sultan “held a public court, and a 
small carpet was placed next to the throne. He summoned to this 
court all the Qazis, ‘Alims, . '.aikhs, Khiins, Maliks, nobles and the 
general public from all directions. The well-wishers of the court 
had assembled in a short time, rubbed their foreheads on the ground 
in humble submission, and with all reverence stood in their respective 
positions. Sultan Muhammad commanded all the courtiers to be 
brought before him. When they same near him, he said, “I put to you 
a question. If a man should lose a priceless gem and after some-time 
find it lying in dirt, should he pick it up or leave there ?” The nobles 
and officers o r the emperor replied, “It should be picked up. It would 
not be wise to leave it there". On hearing this answer, the Sultan 
pointed towards ‘Ain ul-Mulk, who had the misfortune to be found 
among his rebellious brothers, “I picked him up and have found in him 
my gem”. It was commanded that ‘Ain ul-Mulk be seated on the 
carpet referred to above.’-' 

It was a period of humiliation and frustration for ‘Ain ul-Mulk. 
All the position and reputation which he had built up during the last 
several decades had come to naught. His brothers, who were pillars 
of strength for him, were no more with him. He had to start his life 
afresh, with new hopes and new fears. We do not hear about him 
during the remaining years of Muhammad bin Tughluq’s reign, but 
when the Saltan breathed his last at Thattah, we find ‘Ain ul-Mulk in 
Multan.'. V A Y/ffV:;/:-.: 

95. Rihkth (Tr.), p. i 08- '' 

96- Tarikh-i-Flruz Shahi, ‘Afif, p. 408. 
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‘Am ul- Muik and Fintz Shah 

When Firuz Shah was proclaimed as the Sultan of Delhi at Thattah, 
Khwajah Jahan who had put up a pretender, sent letters to him request- 
ing him to support him, but ‘Ain ul-Mulk showed these letters to the 
Emperor who honoured him for his loyalty . 97 His name occurs in 
the list of Flroz Shah’s officers . 98 

Appointed Mushrif. It was probably in the year 753" A. H./ 1352 
A.D. that ‘Ain ul-Mulk was appointed Mushrif. 100 

A contemporary writer HajI ‘Abdul Hamid Muharrir Ghaznawi 
thus lays down the qualifications of a Mushrif : “A mushrif should be 
one of the notables of the court, whose ancestors have had position and 
status in the country. He should be a man of learning, of honesty, of 
integrity, of piety, of excellent character, efficient, great in kindness, 
one who abstains from what is forbidden and (avoids) frivolousness and 
levity, is forbearing, generous, successful and one whose tongue is free 
from shameful and base things and whose heart is free from vanity 
and pride. He is neither very exacting in matters of accounts, nor 
indifferent to them. Anger does not dominate his temperament, nor 
malice his heart ; when he is appointed to the office of the mushrif, he 
is expected to follow the path of Shari, di and accepted practices and 
to regard what is opposed to the ShprV-ah and custom as sheer oppres- 
sion”. 131 It is difficult to say whether ‘Ain ul-Mulk had all these 
qualities, but the fact that he was entrusted with this very important 
work, shows that his talent was recognized by Firuz Shah. 

‘Ain ul-Mulk came into conflict with Khan-i-Jahan in the discharge 
of his duties as Mushrif. 102 A quarrel arose about the jurisdiction of 
the Mushrif and the Mustaufl. 103 ‘Afif gives the following account of 

97. Tarikh-i-Mubfirak Shaft!, p. 124 (Tr). 

98. Tdrtkh-i-Flruz ShdhI, p. 528, 

99. Tanhh-i- Mubarak Shdhl , BaranI p. 127 (Tr), 

100. Ishrdf was of two kinds : the first was the ishrif of a wilayat (provices) and 
the other was that of the Karkhanahs (factories). ‘Ain ul-Mulk was appointed 
Mushrif of Wilayat. 

101. Dastur ul-Albab fl ‘Um ul-Hisab, p. 29 (English Translation, by S. A. 
Rashid, Medieval India Quarterly, Vol. I, Nos, 3-4), 

102. For the duties of the Mushrif, see Dastur ul-AMb fl ‘Ilm ul-HisSb, p. 30. 

103. For the duties of the Mustaufi, see Dasiur ul-AMb fl ‘Ilm ul-Hisab, 
pp. 30-33 
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3. For the duties of the Mustaufi, see Dastur ul-AMb fi Tim ul-tJisab, 
3 — 33 ' ■ 
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this conflict : 

“On receiving the office of Ashraf-i-Mamalik in Firuz Shah’s reign 
‘Ain-ul-Mulk occupied his seat in the ministry and began discharging 
his duties with great zeal, checking the accounts of the maqta‘s. But, 
under Divine will, differences arose between him and Khan-i-Jahan, 
the minister, several times. Owing to the extreme bitterness that 
existed between them they made sarcastic remarks against each other. 
Their quarrel reached such a pitch that while they occupied their seats 
in the office in front of the door of the palace they freely indulged in 
raillery and exchanged insolent remarks, and their altercations exceeded 
all bounds. One day, while discussing the duties of Ishraf, the minis- 
ter said to ‘Ain ul-Mulk, “What has the Mushrif to do with the register 
of expenditure, that he should take it into his head to demand those 
details from maqta's? The Mushrif is in charge of the income. The 
duty of verification of expenditure belongs to the Mustaufi.” ‘Ain ul- 
Mulk retorted : “What concern has the Mustaufi with the detailed 
register of income ?” Both went debating and exchanging abusive 
language before the Sultan to seek his decision regarding the respective 
duties of the Mushrif and that the maqta's and other officers of the em- 
pire should be instructed to furnish the details of income and a brief 
account of expenditure to the Ishraf office, or the details of expenditure 
and a summary of income to the lstlfa office and details of both income 
and expenditure to the office of the ministry. On that occasion this 
order of Ffruz Shah was issued to the ministry and is in force till today 
while before that, under the former Sultans, the officers used to send 
detailed statements (both of income and expenditure) to all the three 
offices. The contention of two parties reached such a height, that often, 
in the course of conversation, khan-i-Jalnln openly used harsh language 
in the face of ‘Ain ul-Mulk who also replied in a similar strain, without 
observing the slightest delicacy .” 104 

Conflict with K h In-i-Jahdn and dimissal of ' A in ul-Mulk, 

The relations between khan-i-Jahan and ‘Ain ul-Mulk deteriorated 
to such an extent that they never met each other without exchanging 
hot words. The following account of Slaras-i-Sirij-i-'Afif deserves to 
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be quoted in full '• — 

“It has been related to the writer that once Sultan Firuz Shah went 
out of Delhi on a hunting expedition, accompanied by i.han-i-Jahan 
Maqbul and the impertinent ‘Ain ul-Mulk. The Emperor had encamp- 
ed somewhere. At mid-day ‘Ain ul-Mulic suddenly rode from his 
tent. On reaching the entrance of Khan-i-Jahan’s camp, he alighted 
from his horse and entered the latter’s tent. The Khan’s attendants 
informed him of ‘Ain ul-Mulk’s arrival, but before he could come out 
of his tent to receive ‘Ain ul-Mulk, one of his companions pointed out 
that the camp they had entered was that of i> b an-i-Jahan’s. ‘Ain ul- 
Mulk thereupon reprimanded his men a d said : e O absent-minded 
fellows, why did you not tell m? when I had alighted before the minis- 
ter’s camp ?’ Saying this, the Malik turned back without meeting 
Khan-i-Jahan and proceeded to the royal camp to see the Sultan. When 
Khan-i-Jahan learnt that ‘Ain ul-Mulk had returned without seeing him, 
and had gone to the royal camp, he also rode to the Sultan’s tent and 
complained of ‘Ain ul-Mulk’s discourtesy. Firuz Suah sent for ‘Ain- 
ul-Mulk, and smilingly addressed him thus: ‘Kbwajah ‘Ain ud-dln. What 
was the reason for your entering KFun-i-Jahan’s camp, and then return- 
ing without meeting him ? You ought to have met him at least,” ‘Ain- 
ul-Muik,touched upon the secrets (essentials) of government and replied: 
‘This servant had not intended to go to Khan-i-Jahan’s camp. I was 
coming to the royal camp, but alighted at Khan-i-Jahan’s door by mis- 
take. This error was due to the fact that there was apparently nothing 
to distinguish the two camps. The king has the red tent ; and the 
minister has also the red-tent, the king has the reception tent, the 
court-tent and the sleeping tent, and the minister also has similar tents; 
elephants stand before the minister’s door just as they stand before the 
King’s door". When the ambitious ‘Ain ul-Mulk had finished his perver- 
ted speech, Khan-i-Jahan retorted, “My stay in this country is no 
longer possible, and I will now proceed to the Holy Ka’bah. For upto 
this day, contention between us was concerned with money; in whatever 
manner it was possible the business of state was carried on. But now 
the mischievous ‘Ain ul-Mulk has caused a rift between me and the Em- 
peror and my life is no more secure. Travelling expenses may be given 
to me for my journey to the Holy Ka’bah.” The Sultan rose and 
retired into privacy, meditating on the discord between the two officers. 
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“The dispute continued unabated,... One day both were sitting in 
the ministry, exchanging extremely bitter remarks when, suddenly, the 
minister said in the face of the Mushrif— ‘You villain, you rascal’. 
‘Ain ul-Mulk replied insultingly, and used foul language. His Majesty 
was then in his private chamber, whither the minister repaired. On 
finding him extremely excited, the Sultan enquired, “Khan-i-Jahan ! 
What is the matter?” (that is, what had brought him there during the 
Sultan’s time of retirement). The minister replied, ‘This villainous ‘Ain 
ul-Mulk sitting in the ministry has used improper language in the very 
face of this servant of the Lord of the World. His Majesty, having 
favoured his servant, has exalted him to the dignity of a minister, and 
trusting in him has placed him on the masnad. If anybody enviously 
insults me in that offici, what prestige will be left to me? When his 
Majesty’s trusted servants bse their dignity, they also lose credit among 
£ he people. Orders may graciojsly be issued for the bestowal of the 
masnad on ‘Ain ul-Mulk.” After some reflection the Sultan replied, 
“Khan-i-Jahan. I have placed the ministry under your charge. All 
its officers are your subordinates. Whomsoever you keep, he remains; 
whoever is removed by you, is dismissed. If ‘Ain ul-Mulk treats you 
with contempt, remove him from the Ishraf office and appoint some- 
body else in his place.' On that occasion K han-i-Jahin received royal 
robes, and returned home, rejoicing and triumphant. He sent the 
superintendent of the ministry to ’Ain ul-Mulk with orders for his dis- 
missal from the office of Ishraf " 10S 

Appointed^ to the Iqtfi' of Multan ; 

When the order of dismissal was delivered to ‘Ain ul-Mulk, he did 
not come to the palace for three days. After the third day, he presented 
himself at the court. Firuz Shah called him near and said: “Khwajah 
‘Ain ud-din, listen. Countries are ruined by dissensions, and people, 
young and old, are driven to despair. As under Divine will differences 
exist -between you and Khan-i-Jahan, the !qta‘$ of Multtln, Bhakkar 
and Siwistan are conferred on you. Go to the fqtii’s and assume charge 
of the same 106 ”. ‘Ain ul-Mulk submitted that it would not be possible 

105. Tarikh-i-Flruz Sh&hl, ‘Afif p. 414 ‘Ain ul-Mulk’s popularity with the maliks 
may be gauged from the fact that soon after his dismissal, they held a meeting and 
disapproved of this act. 

106. Tarikh-i-Firuz ShuhJ, ‘Afif, p. 415. 
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for him to render accounts to the ministry. “I will present them before 
your Majesty”, requested ‘Ain ul-Mulk. Firuz Shah removed the 
Iqta's of Multan and others from the jurisdiction of the ministry, and 
told him: “Whatever you have to say about your work in the Iqta‘s of 
Multan, etc., will be attended to. A note from you will be enough 107 ”. 
On these conditions, ‘Ain ul-Mulk accepted the Iqta‘s of Multan. 

‘Ain ul-Mulk’ s Work in Multan : 


In Multan ‘Ain ul-Mulk did remarkable work. His long adminis- 
trative experience, mature judgement, cool and calculating mind and 
native shrewdness helped him in administering the province which had 
been long in a chaotic condition. 

When ‘Ain ul-Mulk reached Multan, he found everything in chaos. 
He wrote in a letter 

^ <duU_! <jkL» 
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‘Ain ul-Mulk’s predecessor, ‘Imad ul-Mulk, had mismanaged and upset 
everything 108 . Multan had always had an efficient army but at this 
time, the army was highly disorganised. ‘Ain ul-Mulk, first of all, turned 
his attention to the reorganization of the forces. In a letter, he writes 
that soon after his arrival in Multan, he turned to this task. 

It appears that the army had not been paid for months. In another 
letter, he expresses his concern about it and expresses his desire to 
pay the arrears . 110 

The Sultfin had given ‘Ain ul-Mulk full powers of appointment and 
dismissal, grant and confiscation of land etc . 111 ‘Ain ul-Mulk made a 
very judicious use of these powers and in the best interests of the 
people and the government. : ? 


‘Ain ul-Mulk tried to improve the condition of the peasantry 


107. ibid, 416-417. 

108. See letter No. 48. 

109. See letter No. 31. 

110. Ibid, letter No. 48. 

111. Ibid, letter No. 31. 

112. Ibid, p. 11. 


undertook many benevolent reforms. 15,1 

In a letter, written three years after taking over the administration 
of Multan, he says 
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In a letter to Khan-i-A'zam Zafar Khan, he recounts his achieve- 
ments in Khakhra, Kanjrot, and Jandaia 116 . 

D eath ; 

‘Ain ul-Mulk died sometime after 1362 A.D. 

Suns of ‘Ain ul-Mulk : 

‘Ain ul-Mulk had a big family. The following names of his sons 
occur in this collection ofletters : — 

1. ‘Imad ud-din ‘Abdur Rahman. 

2. ‘Amid ud-din ‘Abdur Rahman. 

3. Karim ud-din. 

4. Khatir ud-din. 

5. Sa’d ud-dln. 

6. Baha ud-din. ' DD/. ' 

‘Ain ul-Mulk could not, in spite of his best endeavours, educate 
his sons according to the standards of the age and his own ideals. ,n As 
a man ofletters, it was the earnest wish of ‘Ain ul-Mulk to see his sons 
creating a place for themselves amongst the great men of the age. ‘Imad 
could not even read simple Persian at an age when others had completed 
their education. 518 ‘Ain ul-Mulk exhorts, admonishes, persuades and 
even requests ‘Imad to devote his time to studies and strive hard for the 

113. Ibid, p. 75. 

114. Ibid, letter No. J 6. 

115. See letter No. 35. o-: V? \ 

|| : See letter No. 40. . ■. 

117. Insha-i-Mahru, page 129. ’ . 
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attainment of knowledge : 
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‘Ain ul-Mulk admonished him in private and in public but to no avail. 
In a letter, he fails to suppress his indignation and “charges him with 
being small in spirit, and expresses his surprise at his incompetence in 
drafting even a letter about the welfare of the family . 120 

‘Ain ul-Mulk considered ‘Ilm to be the real criterion of humanity : 

In a letter jointly addressed to ‘Imad ud-dln, ‘Amid ud-dln and 
Karim ud-dln he exhorts them to be very particular about their studies, 
prayers and acquiring virtues as c~JL.il was inseparably linked up with 
them . 122 : .it: i 

It seems that some of his sons were engaged in horse trade 
In a letter addressed to Malik ul-Umara’ Taj ud-dln Muhammad Haji 
‘Alam Beg, he requests him to help his son KJhatlr ud-din Nuh in 
arranging the sale of horses . 123 ■’ i'/'ii' 

Ibn-i-Battutah refers to a seventh son of ‘Ain ul-Mulk, Malik 
Nastr ud-dln. He says : 

“Then we set out from the city of Dhar and went to Ujjain, 
a beautiful city thickly populated. There lived Malik 
Naslr ud-dln, son of ‘Ain ul-Mulk. He was one of the 
accomplished, generous, fine and high-minded men of 
great learning and had suffered martyrdom in the island 
of Sandapur (Sandapur) at the time of its conquest. I 
visited his grave there....i;.ii..^^ 


119. Ibid, p. 129. :;:/L : :s 

120. Ibid, p.130. 

121. Ibid, p. 130. 

122. Ibid, p. 131. 

123. Insha-i- MShru, p. 151. 

124. The Rihlah of . 
Baroda, 1953,p.;l^L ; #Jf 
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' Ain ul-Mulk as n niiHtary l££^£L ’ 

‘Ain ul-Mulk was one of the famous military leaders of his age. 
Nature had lavishly endowed him with laudable qualities of head and 
heart and he created a place for himself in society by his daring 
adventures and conspicuous achievements. When mere dash and bravery 
were found to be of doubtful utility, he explored and exploited all 
possible means of creating a split in the ranks of the enemy. What 
strikes one most in his character is his resourcefulness which never 
failed him even in the most difficult circumstances. He had a unique 
combination of dash, courage, resourcefulness and self-confidence. He 
tackled the most difficult task with the utmost confidence. He could 
inspire his followers with confidence in his ability and elicit love and 
loyalty from them. 

He is first introduced to us by Sultan ‘Ala ud-dln Khali! on the 
eve of the Malwah campaign. The Khalit Sultan spoke about him in 
terms which show that he was deeply impressed by his military 
talents and had discerned signs of greatness in him. The Malwah 
campaign was a difficult one. Better resources of the enemy combined 
with geographical advantages, rendered the task extremely difficult. 
In the hands of a less resourceful person, the Malwah campaign would 
have ended in a fiasco. ‘Ain ul-Mulk proved himself equal to the 
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general tone of administration is 
to his friends from Multan, 




128. T2nkh-i-Ftruz Shafai, p. 388. 


‘Ain ul- Mulk as an administrate ; 

‘Ain ul-Mulk displayed his administrative capabilities in Dhar, 
Ujjain, Awadh, Zafarabad, Devagir, Gujrat Malwah, and Multan. 
Whereever he went he applied himself strenuously to the task of 
ameliorating the condition of the people, establishing law and order, 
promoting prosperity of the peasantry and crushing recalcitrant 
elements. BaranI comments about his work in Gujrat thus : 

3 c£_A** jdaJ iji (3j *S~ lj (jhL< 

3 tj-** Jjr . pJJIu jLy**J (wJjt-ji 4j 

3 CXf* ^23} 3 J jjj J cAjp?f j2> f aXmS* ; 

JjJjxZ) J j Ajlj 

‘IsamT refers to a more important aspect of his work in Gujrat when 
he says : 

- 1 jjT lj ijVe «a~ij 

The rebellion of Haider and ZIrak had disturbed peaceful life of the 
people and every one felt distracted and puzzled under the rule of the 
rebels. ‘Ain ul-Mulk gave to the people what they needed most— peace 
of mind and security of life. 

‘ Ain ul-Mulk had a knack of dealing with the rebellious and 
the contumacious people. It had become almost a practice with the 
Sultans of Delhi to assign a refractory province to ‘Ain ul-Munlk. Whe 
Muhammad bin Tughluq entrusted him with the government of Awadh 
and Zafarabad, this region was a hotbed of sedition and conspiracy. 
For many generations, unruly elements had made these areas their 
places of refuge. ‘Ain ul-Mulk succeeded in not only crushing them 
but also improved the economic condition of these regions to such a 
degree as to turn the same into a surplus area. At a time when the 
Doab was in the grip of a severe famine, he could supply thousands of 
maunds of rice and wheat to the Sultan who was staying at Sarugdawari. 
One can form fair estimate of ‘Ain ul-Mulk’s work as an administrator 
from his letters. His eagerness to improve the condition of the 
peasantry, to make regular payments to i ' 
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‘Ain ul-Mulk’s success as an administrator lay in his scientific and 
clear-headed analysis and a correct understanding of the political 
situation. His keen insight never failed him in finding the real cause 
of political unrest. His wise and far-sighted policy proved highly 
ducive to the contentment of those section* of the people within the 
country who contributed to its prosperity. 

‘Ain nl- \fulk as a Statesman and a Diplomat 


From the beginning of ‘Ala ud-Din’s reign to the last years of 
Firuz Shah, 'Ain ul-Mulk appears as a soldier, administrator, statesman 
and a seasoned diplomat. His family could not, due to its Indian 
origin, make its mark during the early Turkish period when Ututmish 
and Balban were not prepared to give any important post to any non- 
Turk, however gifted. But conditions changed with the advent of 
‘Ala ud-DIn’ who converted the Turkish State into an Indian State and 
threw offices of state open to talent. ‘Ain ul-Mulk Abdullah bin Mahrfl 
succeeded in winning over the confidance of the Kh alji Sultan and created 
a place for himself amongst the highest officers and Maliks of the State 
by sheer dint of merit. As he himself used to say, no Tajik had ever 
attained to such eminence and prestige as he had. During the reign 
of Muhammad bin Tughluq when foreigners were employed in large 
numbers and a feeling of rivalry and jealousy existed between the 
Indian and foreign Amirs, ‘Ain ul-Mulk became the rallying point of 
the Indian nobles. Thi; was both his strength and his weakness. 
While one group was always by his side, the other group hated, despis- 
ed and opposed him right and left. No reader of the Rihla of Ibn-i- 
Battutah will be left in any doubt about the nature of struggle that was 
going on between the two groups and how ‘Ain ul-Mulk had to suffer 
on that account. ;■ 

However, ‘Ain ul-Mulk is the only statesman .who figures in the list 
of the important officers of state during the time of all the Sultans of Delhi 
from ‘Aid ud Din Khalji to Firuz Shah TugJjluq, That he could adapt 
and adjust himself to so many rulers bears eloquent testimoney to his tact 
and shrewdness. His diplomacy is seen at its best during the Khusraa 
interregnum. He won the confidence of Khusrau Khan yet did not 
holly lose the goodwill and confidence of QfcSzT Malik. While men 
lesser intelligence like Yfisuf Safi showed extraordinary zeal in 



favour of Khusrau Khan, 'Ain ui-Mulk played a waiting game. His 
shrewdness and cool calculating mind always helped him in handling a 
difficult political situation with remarkable success. He was always 
calm and self-confident even in extremely disturbing circumstances. 

‘Ain ul-Mulk was a loyal servant of the state. Loyalty and sincerity 
were ingrained in his very nature. The circumstances under which he 
was driven to rebellion during the reign of Muhammad bin Tughluq 
were extraordinary. Suspicion and fear and not personal ambition 
drove him into the rank of the rebels as later in the case of Bairam 
Khan. It was Muhammad bin Tughluq not, ‘Ain ul-Mulk, who was 
responsible for that act of rebellion. A man with ‘Ain ul-Mulk’s 
uniform devotion to the ruler and the efforts he made to make Awadh a 
very prosperous province of the Empire, could hardly feel happy about 
the suspicion cast on him by the actions of the Sultan. That his 
loyalty to the Sultan and his wisdom and fore-sight were beyond doubt, 
is clear from the Sultan’s attitude towards him after his rebellion had 
been successfully crushed. 

‘Ain ul-Mulk was a man of principle. He never allowed his ill-will 
towards anybody to blur his judgement or to blind him tp realities. 
His sincerity of purpose and loyalty to the throne are very well 
illustrated by an anecdote recorded by ‘Afif 

“A wonderful story which deserves a place in history is told 
of ‘Ain ul-Mulk. The dismissal of ‘Ain ul-Mulk on account of 
Kb an-i-Jahan alarmed the trusted courtiers of Firuz Shah, 
who all assembled at a place and passed the following resolu- 


It is not a fortunate occurrence that ‘Ain ul-Mulk should have 
been dismissed on account ‘of Kh an-i-Jahan. For, if this has 
happened to ‘Ain ul-Mulk to-day, the same thing might 
happen to any of us tomorrow”. 

‘•Firuz Si.ah was a sagacious and discerning ruler. He re 
Khwajah ‘Ain ud-Din had been here, his opinion would 
taken about the matter”. The Malik had already 
iqtd‘s of Multan. When he reached Ismail, 24 karo 
he received a farrnan from the Kii 
there and hasten back,. . He was 


matter and should return immediately to the presence of the King. 
When he arrived in Delhi the Sultan held a private Council with him 
and the other courtiers. Everyone r of the faithful councillors expressed 
his opinion according to his nature and experience. They were all of 
the opinion that it was not expedient to give the minister such a long 
rope and that his actions needed to ‘be watched. The Sultan turned 
to ‘Ain ul-Mulk for his opinion, which was full of political wisdom : 

“A measure like this may shake the foundations of the empire; who- 
ever plans to do things of this sort cannot be a well-wisher of the state. 
For Khan-i-Jah'3n is a wise and incomparable minister. Who knows 
what might follow if things went on like this ? Can this make for the 
stability of the Empire ? No, on the other hand the ship of the state 
will founder and this may bring about disaster to the Empire. Do not 
draw the sword on the throat of a well-wisher for every fault that he 
commits". 


The Emperor was immensely pleased with the words of ‘Ain 
ul-Mulk, and further consulted him ;as to the course to be followed. 
The faithful Malik continued : “It is not possible that the minister has 
not been secretly informed of these proceedings. He may be sent for 
and informed of the decision, so that all fear and apprehension may 
be removed from his mind. He should be perfectly re-assured, so that 
he may pursue the duties of state without any anxiety. Otherwise 
because af the apprehension that already exists in his mind, he will 
always consider his life to be in danger and consequently may not be 
able to discharge his arduous duties properly. In course of time the 
affairs of government will take their normal course". Some persons 
who had taken part in these proceedings have informed the writer (*Afif) 
that the Sultan at once sent for Khan-i-Jahan. When the courtiers brought 
in the Khan and informed him of all that had passed in' the meetings, 
he was lost in amazement, and sat down, melancholy and dejected. 
As the Sultan saw that the faithful minister was overwhelmed with 
grief, he gave him assurances of his pleasure and clothing him in his 
own royal robe, sent him back with every mark of honour and favour. 
The minister returned, pleased and satisfied and taking ‘Ain ul-Mulk 
in his embrace, said : T never knew that you had such a regard for 
me ! I was wrong to have entertained unkind feelings about you, 
Ain ul-Mulk candidly replied : “You should not think that I expres- 
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sed a favourable opinion for your sake. The enmity and ill-will that 
existed between you and myself do still exist. All that I had sail was 
for the safety of his Majesty’s dominions and power !” Although 
Khan-i-Jahan, insisted that ‘Ain ul-Mulk should come with him to his 
house, the Malik would not agree. Aye, strange are the secrets written 
on the tablet of empire ! When the Sultan was informed of this, he 
read the verse: “A wise mortal enemy is better than a foolish friend ”. 129 

A cool-headed, clear-sighted statesman, cautious and calculating, 
he succeeded in maintaining his prestige and official position on one 
hand and preserving his life like Abbe Sieyes and Talleyrand through 
dangerous times on the other. BaranI and ‘Aflf speak very highly of 
him as a soldier, statesman and scholar. “ ‘Ain ul-Mulk," says ‘Afff, 
“was an intelligent, accomplished and learned man and unsurpassed 
in wisdom, ability and judgement. He was the author of several works 
of learning in the reign of Muhammad Shah and FIruz Shah. One of 
them is the well known Tarassul-i-‘Ain ul-Mulk”. BaranI equally— and 
he is difficult to please, speaks very highly of him. 




129. ‘Aflf, 406-417. 
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Academy's two new journals ‘ 
(English) have been recently publish 


of Shah Waliullah, 


Research Activities 

A report of the research work being carried on by the different 
academic and research institutions is presented herewith. The Society 
is grateful to all these institutions and scholars for their Co-operation. 

1. Paki stan Historical Society, Karachi. 

Ibn KMliikan’s Wafiyat al-A‘yan (English Translation) Vol. II, 
III and IV, Aliamah ShiblFs Sirat al-Nabl (English Translation by Mr. 
Fazlur Rahman) Vol. I, The Great Revolution of 1857 by Dr. Mo'Inul- 
Haq, A History of Arabic Writing by Grahmaan and Arabic Science in 
the West by Dr. O. M. Dunlop are under print. Besides, A Social 
and Cultural History of Muslim people of the Sub-Continent, in six 
volumes, supervised by a board, is under compilation. 

2. Panjabi Adabl Academy, Lahore . 

Tehqlqat-i-Chishtl, compiled by Sayyid Ihsan ‘All, Muhammadan 
Art (Urdu Translation) by Dr. Shaikh ‘Inayatullah, Waq‘at-i-Durrani 
(Urdu), KulIiyat-i-‘AIi Haider (Panjabi) and Prabha (Novel) have been 
published. Beside these, Farsi Namah-i-Rhuldi compiled by Dr. 
Muhammad Baqir, Adventure of Hir and Ranjah (by Usborne) edited 
by Mumtaz Hasan, Qasr-i-‘Arifan (Tazkirah Sufiya’) edited by Dr. 
Muhammad Baqir, Miniature Paintings in Lahore Museum, Dlwan-i- 
Bahu (Panjabi), Tazkirah Sufiya-i-Panjab, the text of the Holy Quran 
with Panjabi Translation, Tazkirah of the present day poets and 
writers of the Panjab (Urdu), Kulliyat-i-Afarln, Kaigohar Namah, 
Tarikh Lahore (by Kanhiyya Lai) and Panjabi-English Dictionary will 
be published this year or in the next year. 

5. Asiat ic Society of Pakistan, Dacca. 

East India Company’s Land Policy and Management by Dr. 
Mazhar ul-Haq is in the final stages of printing. Dr. Darwaish ‘All 
Khan is working on Civil Services in East Pakistan. Dr. A. B. M. 
Hablbullah is editing the text of Fathiyyah Tbriyyah. 

Sh,ah Waliullah Academy, Hyder abad^ 

- «. rrr.J.A J f A 1 I3\k*v** 
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by Prof, GhuLlm Husain Jiiblnl and Arabic text of Slfih Waliullah’s 
important writing Lah.it edited by Ghulftm Mustafa have been pub- 
r hed. Arabic to Sindh: Translations of other Rasft'il of Shfth Wall- 
uiiah are also in Press. Poetic Urdu Translation of another writing of 
Sh.ah Walluliah (bv Sa'adat Yiir Khan Ranging is also under compila- 
tion. 


Marks:! Majlii Tart u -j qN-UrJfi , Lahore. 

At present forty one books are being prepared under the super- 
vision of the Majlis. Leaving aside the books on Science and other 
topics, the Majlis has undertaken the following projects:— 

Bunyudi Urdu Lughat (Urdu -Dr. Abu! Laith Siddiqi, SindhI-Ptr 
Husam ud-Din Rayhdl, Pushtu— Maulfma “Abdul Q.idir), Urdu Chhapal 
ki Tarlkls, by Tamannaf, Magiirabt Pakistan kl Tarlkli. by Rashid 
Akjitar Nadvl, $ufiyi-i- Bengal, by l‘jiz ul-Haq QuddusI, Sindh! Zabiin 
aur Adab k! Tari|h, by Asadullah l.iusain and Dr. Tanwir ‘Abbasi, 




Majid, Pakistan kay Punch ljaz3rSal,Tr. by MauI5na §alaft ud-DIn 
Ahmad, Jinnah, Tr. by Zahir Siddiqi, Maathir ul-Umard (Urdu 






Ghuliira Sarwar (1950), Baluchi Adab, by Salim KMn GummI (1961), 
Gilgit aur Shina Zaban, by Dr. Muhammad Shuja 4 Namus (1961), 
Kalld Iqbal, compiled by Malik Muhammad Nazir (1862), ‘Arab! Adab, 
by ‘AH Ahmad Rifat (1952) and Khwajah Ghulam Farid, by Mahmud 
Hasan Shahab (1963) have been published. 

Following books are under compilation : — 

Nathr-i-Ta’thir by Dr. Muhammad Din Ta'thir, MultanI Zaban ka 
Urdu say Ta'aluq, by Dr. Mehr ul-Haq, Tarikh Uch Sharif. 

Beside these, special issues ‘Urdu Safar Namay’ and ‘Ap Bit! 
Number’ of the Academy's Journal are worth mentioning. 

8. An jwnan Karclclfl - 

The first part concerning religion of a detailed list of urdu books 
entitled “Qamus ul-Kutub” has been published. At present volumes 
relating to History and Social Sciences are under compilation. A list 
of the rare Urdu manuscripts of Anjuman’s library under the title 
‘Ganj Hai Garan Miyah’ is being prepared. Standard English-Urdu 
Dictionary is being revised. Urdu Zarb ul-Amthal, compiled by late 
Maulawl Zafar ur- Rah mam being revised by Maulvl ‘Abdul Latjf. The 
work on the project of Tarikh Adabiyat-i-‘Alam has been started. 
The project of the index of the Urdu Journals has been completed and 
the first part is in the Press. 

9. M ajlis Tarm<ii-i-AJjb t 

Uptiil now the texts of six books have been published. Nineteen 
books are under print, seven manuscripts are ready for press and 
thirty books are being edited, translated and compiled. The details 

are as follows ; Si ■■ '■ -Si ... 

Books Published 


Name of the Book 

Mawazinah Anls-o- 
Dabir 

Ara’ish-i-Mehfil 
Taubat ul-Na§Qh 
KuHiyat-I-Momin 


Author 
Shiblt Nu'manI 

Hyder Bakhdi Hyderl 

Deputy Nazir Ahmad 


Editor 

; • : ■ ■; - ' ' . : , 

Sayyid ‘A bid ‘Alt 
‘Abid 

preface by Dr. 

A slam Quraishi 
Tftikhar Ahmad 



Hakim 


ity Nazir Ahmad ittiKnar Anmaa 
Siddlqi 

m Muhammad Kalab ‘AH Khan 




Same of the Book 
Wasokht 

Y-ldgar-i-Ghalib 

‘Ud-i-Hindt 

Kuiliyai-i-Insha' 

Tazkirah Oulistan-i- 
Sukhan 

Majmu‘ah-i-Natbr-i- 

Ghaiib 

Gul-i-Maghfirat 

Tazkirah Baharistan-i- 

" Naz f’-y-f 

Mubahith (collection 
of Essays) 

Mir Amman Say 'Abdul 
Haq tak KAf': 

MaqSlSt-i-Muhammad 
Sbafi (2 vol.) 

Tarahdar Laundi 

Maqalat-i-Sir Sayyid 
(4 vol.) ; ' : 

Kulliyat-i-Qa’im 

Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri 


Hall kl Urdu Nathr 
Nigari 
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Author 

A manat Lacknawi 

■'hwajah Al;.af Husain 
Hall 

Books under Print 
Mirza Ghitlib 

Insba’.uHah khan 
1 nsp ' 

Q.ldir Bakbyh Sabir 
Dehlawi 

Mirza Ghalib 

Hyder Bakhsh Hyderi 

Hakim Fasih ud-Din 
Ranj 

Dr, Sayyid "Abdullah 

■iff 

Maulawi Muhammad 
MunshI Sajjad Husain 

Sir Sayyid 

Q.Vim Chandpuri 
Emperor Jahangir 

Dr, ‘Abdul Qayyflra 


Editor 

Qayyum Nazar 

Khalil ur- Rahman 
Da’udi 

Murtaza Husain 
FJ/il Lucknawl 

Fbalil ur-Rahman 
Dfr fail 

— do 

— do— 

Preface by Dr. Nazir 
Hasan ZaidI 

Khalil ur-Rahman 
Da'udi 

Dr. Sayyid ‘Abdullah 

— do-— 

Ahmad Rabbani and 
Dr, Wahid Quraishi 

Dr. Maimunah 
Begum Anyari 

Shaikh Muhammad 
Isma'il Panipati 

Iqtidft Husain 

Tr. by Salim Wahid 
Salim, preface and 
foot note by Prof. 
*llm ud-Din Sdlik 




Khan) 

Nizam Rampuri 
Hasan Dehlawi 


Husain 


Name of the Book 
‘Ajaib ul-Qisa? 
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Author 
Shah ‘Alam II 


Editor 

Rahat Afza preface 
by Dr. Sayyid 
‘Abdullah 


Malik ul-‘Aziz Warjina “Abdul Halim Sharar Mumtaz Manglori 

Insha-i-FaizI (Persian) FaizI 

KulIiyat-i-Ghalib Mirza Ghalih 


Shah-Jahan Narnah vol. I 

Manuscripts Ready for Press. 


Dr. A. D. Arshad 

Murtaza Husain 
Fazil Lucknawi 

Dr. Wahid Quraishi 


Maqalat Hafiz Mahmud Hafiz Mahmud Shiran! Mazhar Mahmud 
Shiran! 

Shiblt Nu'mani 


Baqiyat-i- Shibli 
Kulliyat-i-Nasim 

Kulliyat-i-Zauq 

Ta’us-o-Rubab 

Sbah-Jahan Namah 
(Vol. II) 

Nathr-i-Bainazir 


Shi rani 

Mushtaq Husain 


Naslm Dehlawi 

Zauq Dehlawi 
Maulana Nur ul-Hasan 


Kalab ‘All khan 
Fa’iq 

Dr. Tanwlr Ahmad 
‘AM 


Dr. Wahid Quraishi 

Preface by Dr, 
Wahid Quraishi 


KulIivat-i-Shaiftah 

Kulliyat-i-Niz&m 

Dlwan-i-IJasan 

Khirad Afroz (vol. II) 


Books being edited and Compiled 

Shaiftah (Mustafa Kalab ‘All Khan 


KuIliyat-i-Muijhafl 

Tazkirah Qudratullah 
Shauq 

Tazkirah Kbush 
Ma'rikah ZIba 

Makarim ul-Akhluq 

Ganj-i-Khubi 
Jami* ul-Akhlaq 
Mathnawiyat-i-Hasan 
KuIliylt-i-Nathr-i-Hali 

Sir Say y id ka Safar- 
namah-i-Panjab 
Ayama 

Qdbus Nantah (Tr.) 

Qabus Namah (Ed.) 

Shi‘r ul-‘Ajam 
Gulisttn-i-Sa’d! (Tr.) 

Dr§may ka tarikhl-o- 
tanqldi pas manzar— - 
Pramay kay Mubadiyat 

UrdQ kay MaqbOl-o- 
Ma'riif Dramay 
Ratnawall (Tr, of a 
Sanskrit drama) 

Marach Katkam (Tr. of 
a Sanskrit drama) 

Suban Wasudta (Tr, of a 
Sanskrit drama) 
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Mushafi 

Qudratullah Shauq 

Sa‘udat Khan Nasir 

Munshi Zakaullih 
. Dehlawl 

Mir Aman 

Maulawl Amanatullah 
fjasan Dehiawi 
Khwajah Half 

Sir Sayyid 

Dtputy Nazir Al.imad 

Sh ibli Nu'mani 


Nithar Ahmad 
Faruqi 

— do- 
l'd usjifiq Khwajah 

Majlis 

Dr. Wahid Quraishi 

— do — 

- do — 

Sh . Muhammad 
IsmftTl PSnlpatf 

— do — 

iftikhar Ahmad 
Siddiqi 

Sayyid 'A bid ‘AH 
'A bid 

—do - 

§Qfi Tabassum 
/: : J — do — 

Dr. Aslam Quraishi 

Sayyid Imtiyaz ‘All 
Taj 

Suhail Bukjharl 
— do— 

— do— 
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Duniya-i-Fann aur 
mashhur Fankar 

Badshah Namah 

Muntakhabut Tawarikh 
(Persian) 

A’in-i-Akbari 

Fasanah-i-‘Aja’ib 

Darbar-i-Milll 

(Urdu Tr.) 

Ma'arif al-Naghmat 

10. Rajshahi University, Rajshahi 


Mian ‘Abdur 
Rahman 

Dr. Wahid Quraighi 

Sayyid ‘Abid ‘AH 
Abid 

Dr. ‘Andalib 
Sh adanl 

Rajab ‘All Beg 

Ed. by Dr. S. M. Ikram Tr. by Khwajah 
& Dr. Wahid Quraishi ‘Abdul Hamid 

Thakur Nawab ‘All 


History Department of the Rajshahi University is working on ‘Socio- 
cultural Survey of Budhists in East Pakistan’ under the supervision of 
Dr. ‘Aziz ur-Rahman, with the financial help of SEATO and the 
approval of Education Ministry, Government of Pakistan. The work on 
this project is in progress and is expected to be out by the end of 1965. 

1L The Centra / Institute^ of Islamic Research, Karachi. 

“Islamic Methodology in History” by the Director, Dr. Fazlur 
Rahman, “The Qur’anic Concept of History” and three rare Arabic 
Treatises of Sufi Abul Qasim al-Qushayri, with their Urdu translation, 
are under print. : 

The following books are in the programme of publication : — 

(1) Political Thought of Ibn-i-Taymiyah. 

(2) A Comparative Study of Islamic Law of Divorce. 

(3) Al-kindi, The philosopher of the Arabs. 

(4) International Agreements of the Prophet. 

(5) Islam and Secularism in Post-kamalist Turkey. 

12. Pushtu Academy, Pishawar. 

The Academy has already published 24 books. The books named: 
Diwan-i-Karim Dad, Pushtu translation of Armughan-i-Hijaz, Jawad 
Namah Manuscripts of Sirat al-Nabi by Shibll (Pushtu Tr.), Spirit of 
Islam (Pushtu Tr.), Khair ul-Bayan, Diwan-i-Kazim Khan Shaida, 
Dlwan NaTm, TarIkh-i-Murassa‘, Shahnamah-i-Ahmad Shahf, Zarb-i- 
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Knl'm (Pu.it u Tr.» Luglmt-i-Pushtu Rad if Alif, das Hazar Zarb ul- 
Arnth.11, are ready for pres*. The academy has a programme, to publish 
Diwan-i-QIsim ‘ All Afr.di, Alif Lailah (Pushtu!, Diwiin-i-Bahu KHn, 
Hal Namah. Bfil-i-Jibril (Pushtu Tr.) and al-Ayyfun. 

/ 1 R£u\ ijrh Soriety 0 / Paki<>:n» t Cw/vw/f.v of i!tc Piinjuh, Lalure. 

The following books are under print 

(1) Indtii-i-Mfuiru by * A in ul-Mulk M.ihr.i edited by Prof. Sh. 
Abdur Rashid. 

(2) KuHiyiU-i-Faizi edited by Dr. A, 1), Arshad. 

The editing of the following books is in the final stages and the 
books will be sent to the press within a month or so 

(!) Ruq'at-i-Hakim Abul Fatfi Giiani, edited by Dr. Muhammad 
Bashir Husain. 

(2) Asrar-i-Samadi bv Samad Khan, edited by Prof. Shuja* ud- 
Dln. 

The compilation and other editing of the following books is in 
progress and is expected to be completed before the year is out • 

(1) Zanvmah Arraugijan«i-Pdk, by Dr. S. M. Ik ram. 

(2) Tarikh-t-FIruz Shahi (English Translation), by Prof. Sh. 

Abdur Rashid. 

(3) Selections from ‘IJa?.-i-Khu<rawi, by Dr. Wahid Mirzii. 

(4) Mazhar-i-Sbahjahani (Yousaf Mirak), by Dr. Muhammad 

Bashir Husain. 

(5) Diwan-i-Ghurbati, by Dr. Wahid Quraishi. 

(6) DiwSn-i-Dilshad Pasruri. by Prof. Rabbini ‘Aziz. 

(7) Dlwan-i-Dara Shukoh, by Dr. A. Nabi Khun. 

The following books have been included in the publication pro- 
gramme of the coming years : — yd A-AjI 

(1) Kmiliyat-i-Munir Lahori. 

(2) Muwa‘iz-i-JahangtrI. 

(3) Addb-ul-Harb. 

(8) Maktubat-i-Sa’aduilah Khan. 
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14. Activities of Individuals. 


1. Dr. Rana Ihsan Ilahl, Lahore. 

The text with explanatory notes of Jumahrat ul-Ansab by Ibn ul- 
Kalabl (d. 204 A. H.) is being published. Muqtdab by Yaqut Hamvl 
(d. 624 A. H.) is being published with the Oriental publications fund of 
the University of the Panjab. A Dictionary of Arab names, in which 
there are five thousand translations, is under compilation on the lines 
of Iranische name buck by Justi. 

2. Dr. A. Rahim’s (Karachi) book entitled Social and Cultural 
History of Bengal 1201—1579, Vol. I, has been published. Second 
volume is under compilation. 

3. Dr. Hablbullah (Dacca) is preparing a detailed list of Arabic, 
Persian and Urdu manuscripts of Dacca University. 

4. Mr. Muhammad Ayyub Qadiri (Karachi) will be soon publishing 
Urdu translation of the Political Educational and Cultural History of 
Bangash Period by Mufti Wallullah Farruldiabadi from All Pakistan 
Educational Conference, Karachi and Majmu'ah Wasaya-i-Arba‘ah 
with original text and translation from Shah Wallullah Academy. 

5. Dr. Nab! Bakhsh Baluch (Hyderabad) has prepared a manus- 
cript of Khulasah-i-Nehj al-TaTIm by Ja'far Bubkani (d. 16th C.) and 
it will be published by the Sindh University. The texts of Tarikh 
Tahir! by Tahir Muhammad and Baglarnamah by IdrakI are also being 
published. Sindh! folk tales are also being compiled in 40 volumes 
under the supervision of Dr. Baluch. Sixteen volumes have been pub- 
lished, ten under print and others are under compilation. 

6. Dr. M. Kabir, Head of the History Department, Dacca Uni- 
versity. Muslim Historiography in the I ith Century A.D. 

7. Dr. A. Karim, History Department, Dacca University. 

Historians of Muslim Bengal. 

8. Dr. M. M. ‘All, History Department, Dacca University. 

The Bengal Peasantry in the 19th century. 

9. Mr. S. C. Bhat Acharya, History Department, Dacca Uni- 
versity. 

Hindu Society during the Muslim 



10. Mr. Q Muihtaq l.iasa'm, History Department, Dacca Uni 


Mughul period of Bengal History. 

11. Mr. M. Z Islam, History Department, Dacca University. 

A monograph on Akbar’s time, 

12. Mr. K, G. fjiafdar, History Department, Dacca University. 
Some important poets during Mughul Period. 

13. Dr. M. A. kher. History Department, Dacca University. 
South Asian policy of the United States. 

14. Dr. Iftikhfir Ahmad Ghauri. Secretary, Research Society of 
stan. 

Administration of the Sultanates of the Deccan, (a Ph.D. 
thesis presented to the University of London being recast for 
publication in due course). 


Book Review 



SiilS&liiiSSlS 


l. War of Succession between the Sons of ShjHh Jahan 1657-58, 
Dr. Iftikhar Aljmad Ghauri ( Publishers United Ltd., Anarkali, Lahore, 
1964). 

This is a very well-documented work based upon original and even 
rare sources of information. The extensive bibliography given at the 
end shows that the author has put in a strenuous amount of labour in 
using his often fragmentary material to produce the best available 
survey. He has used his material with confidence and seems to have 
shown a slight intolerance of those writers who had slipped into 
errors either due to miscalculation or the non-availability of the 
sources made available to the present writer. The discussion on 
bibliography is so interesting that the reader is urged to study all the 
sources himself, particularly the rare manuscript on the Despatches of 
Jai Singh to Awrangzeb needs more plodding. The author has, how- 
ever, succeeded in assembling and marshalling his resources in such a 
way as would not be very easy to refute. ; 

The religious policy of Akbar has always been taken strong excep- 
tion to by the orthodox Muslims and has had its repercussions on the 
fortunes of the Muslims in the Indo-Pakistan Sub-continent. The 
quotation from Dabistan-i-Mazahib that “ ‘Abdur Rahim Khan-i- 
Kbanan, one of the most refined men of the age performing Sijdah to 
the Hindu Yogi Trilochan Gosain and Zafar Khan Ahsan, a highly 
talented noble of Shah Jahan, performing obsequiously immoral ser- 
vices to the same Yogi in order to earn a blessing from him” is shock- 
ing but seems, unfortunately, to be true. The reactions against Akbar’s 
religious policy became more bitter towards the declining years of 
Shah Jahan's reign when Dara Shukoh’s latitudinarianism had had its 
heyday. It is difficult to ignore the predominance of religious factor in 
the struggle under review which the author has laboured hard to bring 
out. The statistical table analysing the nature of followers of the con- 
testants in the War of Succession — Dara Shukoh’s mostly non-Muslim 
and non-Sunni followers and Awrangzeb’s bulk of the followers con- 
sisting chiefly of the Sunnis -is a solid historical fact supported by 
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strong evidence. The author has also supplied us some interesting side- 
lights on the question of collusion between the Muslims on both sides 
which so far had been quite unknown. He has discussed the personali- 
ties of the princes in details clearly bringing out their temperamental 
and religious difference*. The role of the Umarfi as the henchmen of 
the princes is a pioneer attempt made so far in this direction. 

This book has six chapters in all : the chapters on “Ideological 
Differences" and “Parties and Personalities"' are particularly interest- 
ing as they throw a flood of light oi the social, religious and political 
trends of those times. 

The conclusion of the author that the victory of the orthodox 
Awrangzeb has led to the consolidation of Sunni Islam in India pro- 
vides us a serious food for thought. 

Nazir Hasan Zaidi 


2. Rahnuma-ye-Rhhah-i-FNhaye Irani ; Prof. Dr. Muhammad 
Mughdam and Dr. Muhammad Bashir Husain. Publisher : Education 
Ministry of Iran {Tehran) 1963, 

The book, which covers about two hundred pages, contains a 
systematic account of roots of Persian verbs, by Prof. Dr. Muhammad 
Mughdam and an exhaustive glossary of persian infinitives, by Dr. 
Muhammad Bashir Husain. Prof. Muhammad Mughdam is a well- 
known Iranian scholar of linguistics and has made a solid contribution 
towards the study of ancient banian languages and literature. The 
book which has jointly been compiled by Prof. Mughdam and his 
Pakistlnl pupil Dr. Muhammad Bashir Husain, opens a new line of 
study in the field of Persian linguistics. It is for the first time that the 
relationship existing between the verbs of old Iranian languages and 
the simple infinitives of the present day language of Iran has been 
established in Persian, in a clear and lucid manner, with considerable 
additions to the existing knowledge of this field. 

Dr. Muhammad Baghlr Hussain has also contributed towards 
this end by supplementing the linguistic survey with an exhaustive 
list of Persian verbs. This supplement covers nearly half of the 
work. It is based on a page to page study of ten important dictionaries 



of Persian language, and on a number of Persian Texts. It is indeed 
the most exhaustive list ever prepared by any Masdarnamah-writer, 
like the authors of “Nawadir ul-Masadir ” and “Aziz ui-Masadir” 

etc. The meanings of each infinitive is also given with proper authority 
quoted in brackets. 

An eight-page appendix of very rare Persian verbs, searched 
from the works of early poets and writers, has also been added to the 
book. The appendix contains more than 40 verbs which have not 
been mentioned in any of the important dictionaries or Masdarnamahs 
and as such this glossary is a fine contribution towards the study of 
Persian infinitives, it is hoped that lovers of Persian language & 
literature would benefit from such a scholarly work. 

Wahid Quraishi. 


